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CHAPTER XVI. 
COMING HOME. 


Ir is quite superfluous for Poly- 
crates to dash his own prosperity 
and hurry himself to part with 
his ring. Only let him bide his 
time, and the fly will appear in 
his honey, the snails and the 
thorns in his rose-garden. 

To Joe Kennedy the due an- 
noyance came, not many weeks 
after that night at Sorrento, in 
the contents of a business letter 
from the family lawyer. The 
news was rather serious, and deep- 
ly vexatious to him for a variety 
of reasons. 

He said nothing about it to 
Cressida at the moment, wishing 
to spare her all knowledge of the 
mess they were in until he should 
have hit upon some way out of it, 
and flattered himself meanwhile 
that he was keeping his own 
counsel. As if her woman’s tact 
had not divined instantaneously 
that something was amiss. How- 
ever, woman’s tact had led her 
not to tease him with observation 
or questions. She felt confident, 
besides, that, whatever he might 
mean to do now, he would soon 
come of his own accord and tell 
her all. But here, to her surprise, 
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she found herselfmistaken. Weeks 
went by ; she waited and waited, 
and though he no longer con- 
strained himself to hide from her 
that he had something on his 
mind which disturbed him con- 
siderably, he seemed as reluctant 
as ever tospeak out. Then Cres- 
sida was piqued, and showed it. 


" This added to poor Joe’s depres- 


sion, but still failed to make him 
break silence. 

It was in August. They were 
spending the summer at the 
Italian lakes. The season had 
hardly begun, and the hotels were 
almost empty. One afternoon 
Cressida, coming into the reading- 
room, found her husband alone, 
and in a brown study for the 
second time that day. Now brown 
studies were not natural to him, 
and meant mischief. A feeling 
of unconquerable impatience took 
possession of her, and she made 
a little moue that meant, ‘ This 
time I will know.’ 

‘T’m afraid you're getting tired 
of this lazy life,’ she began, sitting 
down to her fancy-work, where 
she could watch his face, and 
shaking her head at him with a 
smile. ‘But never mind; our 
year’s holiday will be over in six 
weeks now ;’ and she sighed re- 
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gretfully ; ‘ you must think of that 
whenever you find time hang 
heavy on your hands,’ But at 
this reminder of his approaching 
deliverance Kennedy’s brow con- 
tractedafresh. ‘It is not because 
he is bored,’ concluded Cressida 
inwardly, but proceeding with her 
speech without any change oftone. 

‘By October, at latest, we are 
to be in England, aren’t we? I 
like “abroad,” when it means 
Italy, so well that here I can for- 
get all other places ; still I'll grant 
you that_in cold weather, at least, 
there is a good deal to be said on 
the home side.’ 

Joe was looking more and more 
awkward and unhappy. He felt 
he had procrastinated too long— 
that it must come now—still he 
hung back, uncertain howto begin. 

But Cressida precipitated mat- 
ters by observing innocently, 

‘And I have always thought 
Monks’ Orchard would be the 
most delightful place to winter in.’ 

Upon this Joe started off head- 
long—he could not beat about the 
bush— 

* Cressida, it’s some while now 
since I received a most disagree- 
able piece of intelligence, which 
knocked me over rather, perhaps 
even more on your account than 
mine.’ 

Cressida smiled. So much was 
no news to her. But what could 
it be that made Joe look so re- 
morseful as well as miserable? 
She spoke back cheerfully : 

‘Is it so very terrible? Here 
we are, both of us, enjoying our- 
selves in this beautiful Italy— 
surely it can’t be anything irre- 
mediable.’ 

‘No; but it promises to be a 
considerable nuisance for a long 
time, to say the least.’ 

‘Well,’ urged Cressida, still 
playfully, ‘but I want the particu- 
lars, please.’ 

‘It’s about my—our property 


and income. I can tell you it all 
burst upon me like a clap of 
thunder.’ 

And Joe proceeded with his 
story at some length. The upshot 
of it was that time had tardily 
brought to light some further un- 
suspected liabilities of his cousin’s; 
entanglements Tom had concealed 
from both his lawyer and his wife. 
To raise money it now appeared 
he had, at last, had recourse to 
transactions of a sufficiently ruin- 
ous nature. Once suspicion start- 
ed, full inquiry had been made, 
and by this time Kennedy knew 
the worst, and the extent of these 
obligations, all of which he felt 
in honour, if not in duty, bound 
to discharge in full, at however 
enormous an inconvenience to 
himself. He could therefore give 
Cressida a plain statement of how 
their affairs stood. It amounted 
to this: that if, as he desired, all 
the encumbrances on the property 
were to be paid off in the course 
of the next few years, with a view 
to keeping up the family estate 
and residing there eventually, he 
and his wife would, in the mean 
time, be reduced to narrow straits. 

The intimation that, under pre- 
sent circumstances, they could 
not reside there, he tried to con- 
vey as gently as possible, knowing 
well the disappointment it would 
be to Cressida. 

She looked thoughtful and a 
little bewildered as she listened, 
but scarcely realising what she 
heard, and she asked presently, 

‘ Then shall we stay abroad ? 

‘We could,’ said Joe, fidget- 
ing, ‘but it would be a great 
mistake, and put off the happy 
end longer than ever. Nothing’s 
hopeless, and what I've got to do 
now is to put my shoulder to the 
wheel to right matters as fast as 
may be. Then comes the ques- 
tion how. There’s no doubt the 
estate has never been decently 














spot to look after things.’ 


‘Well, but I thought you 
meant that it was impossible for 
us to live there, and that we could 


not afford—’ 


‘To keep up the house,’ Joe 
interrupted. ‘No, that’s what I 
meant. The expense would be 
a drain on our income that it 
couldn’t bear just now. But I’ve 


been thinking if only I could be on 
the spot, as I said, to see to the 
improvements, look sharp after 


everything, be my own farmer as 
&@ mar may say, till I’m in a posi- 


tion to play squire—’ 
‘We might go to papa,’ said 
Cressida dubiously, as he paused. 
‘We might,’ echoed Joe, still 
more dubiously. Evidently, the 
suggested arrangement was one 


that recommended itself neither 
to husband nor wife. Then Cres- 
sida recollected that her father’s . 
sister was coming with her chil- 


dren to stay with him, so there 
would be no room for them at 
the rectory. And Joe, in fact, 
had long had another plan in his 
head, which, reassured to find 
Cressida taking their misfortunes 
so cheerfully and sensibly, he now 
ventured to communicate. There 
was an old farmhouse on the 
estate, not large, but in good re- 
pair, and which could easily be 
made fit for them to live in, as he 
modestly expressed it. Now it 
had occurred to Joe that they 
would do well to make this their 
homestead for the next few years. 
If, for that time, a tenant could 
be found for the big house, so 
much the better. In any case 
they would be the gainers incal- 
culably, as their expenses at the 
farm might be of the slightest. 


He was ready to throw himself 


heart and soul into the business 
of the proposed reformations— 
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managed. It might easily be 
made three times as productive, 
and soon would, if I were on the 


even in talking of them he be- 
came quite enthusiastic—and he 
undertook to answer for it that in 
the course of a very short time 
their finances would begin to look 
up again. There was no doubt, 
he said, that this was the best 
method to go to work, and that 
which promised speediest success. 
Still, if the plan were distasteful 
to Cressida he would try what 
could be done as an absentee. 
There would be no difficulty in 
letting the place advantageously 
for a long term of years ; but that 
would amount to giving up the 
idea of ever making it their home. 

Whilst listening to his argu- 
ments she had looked so grave 
and pensive that he ended hesita- 
tingly, fearing that her inclina- 
tions declared against his pet 
scheme ; but as he finished his 
speech she turned to him a face of 
sweet omen. 

‘Let us go to the farm, then,’ 
she said gaily; ‘it is a dear old 
picturesque place, and I was al- 
ways fond of it. You shall see 
what a charming farmer’s wife I 
can make.’ 

Joe was overjoyed. Her instant 
acquiescence touched him, and she 
became thrice an angel in his 
eyes. It was an undercurrent of 
self-reproach and conscientious 
penitence that had made the 
whole affair so particularly fret- 
ting to him. He felt now that 
he had been in a desperate hurry 
to regard and represent his posi- 
tion as secure and desirable, and 
that, knowing Tom’s antecedents 
and double -dealing tricks, he 
ought to have waited and made 
sure that his fortunes were what 
he thought, before asking Cressida 
to share them. Supposing the 
disclosures had been worse—as 
they might, for Tom’s folly knew 
no limit! She might reasonably, 
he thought, have shown great 
disappointment even as it was, 
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and he would hardly have blamed 
her for it. But she did not; she 
seemed chiefly amused and at- 
tracted by the novel idea of farm- 
ing. Ay, and at the moment 
she was right glad in her heart to 
be able thus to give fresh, silent, 
signal evidence of the fact that it 
was not Kennedy’s access of for- 
tune that had endeared him to 
her—thatit he4 done no morethan 
smooth the way for a marriage, 
desirable to her on better grounds. 

Itwas all settled in a few weeks. 

‘ We mustn’t let the grass grow 
under our feet,’ said Joe, and he 
never did. By October the farm 
could be got ready for them, and 
there was no doubt that for two 
young people it would be a fairly 
comfortable place of abode. Cres- 


sida delighted her husband and: 


herself by picturing to him their 
future mode of life in this English 
‘ Trianon’—herself playing house- 
wife or dairy-maid, shepherdess or 
flower-girl by turns. She would 
learn to bake and to preserve fruit 
—people looked pretty preserving 
fruit—he would see after his live- 
stock and timber, and the im- 
provements in farm machinery, 
subjects upon which Cressida felt 
vague as Joe on Dante and medi- 
zval art; then in the evenings 
they would sit in the ingle-nook 
over an enormous log-fire ; he 
should smoke if he liked, and she 
would read poetry to him (Joe 
was at present finishing his de- 
fective education under Cressida’s 
superintendence), Then he would 
laugh and assure her that no sort 
of active work would find him a 
novice or a laggard, but that as 
for herself, if she chose, she need 
do nothing but attend to the 
climbing roses in summer, and in 
winter to her pianoforte. 

October came and found them 
en route homewards. Cressida 
had suggested at the last moment 
that on reaching England they 
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should, as they were already on 
the wing, go a few hours out of 
their way to revisit Seacombe, a 
place so full of happy associations 
to them now. Joe caught at the 
idea, observing that they might 
not have so good an opportunity 
again for a long while, and they 
had decided to linger there a few 
days before proceeding. The coun- 
try would be in its fullestautumnal 
beauty. 

They got in at about four 
o'clock. Poor Joe found a pile 
of business letters awaiting him 
at the inn, some of them requiring 
an immediate answer. Having 
braced himself up with some tea 
he sat down to the task, and Cres- 
sida, knowing how long it would 
last, presently sauntered out—it 
was a brilliant afternoon, and she 
thought she would beguile the 
time with a stroll. Joe was dread- 
fully slow with his pen, and if dis- 
tracted by herpresence and conver- 
sation would never, she feared, get 
to the end of his correspondence. 

A few minutes’ walk brought 
her to the heights above the vil- 
lage, and she stood for a moment 
looking down on the roofs of the 
tiny port scattered on both sides 
of the harbour. There, at the 
extremity of the opposite hills, 
turning as it were its back to the 
road and its face to the steep 
bankside slanting down to the 
water, was Mavis Lodge, where 
she had spent the month before 
her engagement, the month after 
her marriage. She and Joe meant 
to go there again some day when 
they wanted change of air. 

From this point she struck in- 
to a little fern lane she remem- 
bered well, leading, about a mile 
onward, to the hamlet of Stoke 
Michael, where there was a pic- 
turesque bridge and church and 
a water-mill ; a favourite haunt of ~ 
artists andanglers. Cressida had 
taken this walk many and many 
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a time with her cousins and Joe, 
that memorable summer, and in 
the succeeding autumn with Joe 
alone. The loneliness and silence 
were pleasant and refreshing, and, 
as she strolled on aimlessly, allow- 
ed her to drift off into a train of 
meditations. 

Coming back to England, and 
to begin in a new sphere. The 
strangest part was that she herself 
felt so little altered in any single 
respect. There was a time, it was 
very long ago—how she laughed 
when she looked back on itnow !— 
when she had fancied, or taken for 
granted, that marriage would meta- 
morphose her old self, create Cres- 
sida over again, and that the new 
Cressida would, or might, have dif- 
ferent views, interests, aspirations, 
likings, aversions, weak points, 
and strong points from the old. 

How was it in reality? As for 
that holiday year, it had been an 


interlude, a respite from every- 


thing but what was perfectly 
agreeable, and during which she 
had been perfectly happy and 
perfectly charming without an 
effort —an evanescent state of 
things, from which she had now 
emerged at much the same point 
from which she had started, and 
all the old habits of thought and 
of feeling gave floating distant 
signs of life, as much as to say, 
‘Here we are. What have you 
to say to us now? 

Though the generous fervour 
of unworldliness, kindled in her 
when first she heard of their 
reverses, had somewhat abated, 
there was an after-glow there still. 
Besides, a new element of affection 
had crept in and was taking its 
place in her being. Joe’s life and 
hers seemed already so to belong 
together, that it was difficult to 
think of her own apart, and she 
was still far from the point, easy 
to reach, when such benefits as 
his trust and affection seem so 


well assured that one ceases to 
prize or to look to their continu- 
ance, though their removal would 
be unbearable. But putting aside 
for a moment this point of view 
as quasi-sentimental, there was 
an uncertainty about her future 
far from satisfactory. Joe would 
do his best; but supposing his 
plans turned out badly, she might 
undeniably be coming back to 
shabby gentility and obscurity, 
instead of wealth and social in- 
fluence and importance. For how 
long? As to the farm, she might 
idealise it in her imagination, tol- 
erate it in reality, for a while; 
only how if, in its deficiencies in 
tangible advantages, itshould turn 
out to be very much the old par- 
sonage life over again ? 

That fern lane had many wind- 
ings; you never saw more than 
half a dozen yards before you; 
the branches of the trees arched 
overhead, and there were thick 
copses on each hand. Cressida 
wandered on and on as in a laby- 
rinth, and abandoning herself now 
to pleasant reverie. Skipping their 
approaching period of captivity, 
she was picturing inwardly all she 
would do when they were finally 
settled at Monks’ Orchard, which 
must come to pass sooner or later. 
An idle childish dream, verified 
after all. She laughed. How 
oddly things had come round! 

Suddenly, on turning a sharp 
curve in the path, she confronted 
another wayfarer ;—all in a mo- 
ment they stood there close to 
each other—a figure, a face at once 
most familiar, and yet so unac- 
countably strange to her, that 
the jarring impression took away 
her breath for an instant. The 
same— Yet no. And was she a 
spirit that he had nothing for her 
but that half-scared, half-defiant 
look—a look of which she could 
not say whether it were or were 


not recognition ? 














Such common marks as long 
illness may leave—pallor and 
alteration of feature and inani- 
mate languor—though these may 
change, they could never alone 
have penetrated her in this way. 
Whence came that sudden light 
which had half revealed to her 
the story?—she knew him it 
concerned, so had the key—the 
story of a young life battling it- 
self out under the inroads of these 
enemies of the mind against which 
every man must be his own phy- 
sician ; battling with heavy odds 
—well, but not too wisely, and 
getting the worst of it at last. 

Norbert’s illness—she had been 
told of that vaguely, though never 
of its nature, heard that he was 


mending, and shunned inquiring, 


more particularly, but imagined 
him convalescent. And they had 
kept it from her! 

But this sudden unaccountable 
meeting in the solitary lane had 
thrown her for the minute into 
the wildest confusion and dread. 
She stood aghast and speechless, 
feeling in her bewilderment as 
though she must be mad herself 
to see him thus. Her vision was 
distorted. It was a horrible spell, 
which she must break. 

She tried to speak, but in her 
tremor could hardly articulate : 

‘ Norbert, you here? she began, 
advancing a step or two and 
extending her hand. 

He gave a slight start back- 
wards, seeming to recoil involun- 
tarily at her approach, as before 
the hallucination of seeing a statue 
speak or move, made no answer, 
but continued to look at her more 
and more bewildered, and saying 
something impatiently to himself, 
which, in her disorder, she could 
not catch. 

Cressida felt as if in a night- 
mare. «It had lasted long—a 
minute. Fan came hastening out 
of the copse. She had turned 
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aside for a moment to gather a 
handful of ferns, when, hearing 
voices, she looked up and saw 
what had occurred. 

She had grown rather pale her- 
self, but gave no other sign of 
agitation of any sort. Tact and 
promptitude were becoming intui- 
tive through ceaseless exercise. 
She advanced, shook hands with 
Cressida, darting a look of intelli- 
gence at her as she said, in a 
quiet decisive way, 

‘We are staying at Stoke 
Michael over here. Perhaps we 
shall see you another time, but we 
must get home now. Norbert, 
we ought really to be turning 
back, it is growing late; I forgot 
the time over my flowers. Come 
along.’ 

Sliding her hand under her 
brother’s arm, she drew him gently 
and unresistingly away. The bend 
in the lane hid them both from 
sight almost immediately. 

Cressida was left standing there 
by herself in the middle ofthe path, 
wishing at the moment, and most 
devoutly, that the earth would 
open and swallow her up. 

She retraced her steps to Sea- 
combe at hurried speed, reaching 
the inn in such a state of nervous 
agitation as to give poor Joe a con- 
siderable fright. As soon as she 
had recovered a little she related 
exactly what had befallen her. 
Joe, who knew no more than 
herself, turned duly grave when 
she pointed out her fears and sus- 
picions, but set himself to tran- 
quillise her as best he might. 
She had been startled, he said ; 
it might turn out not to be so bad 
after all. He promised her faith- 
fully to go over to Stoke Michael 
himself the next morning, find 
out where they were staying, and 
ascertain from Fan all the particu- 
lars of her brother's illness and 
convalescence. But in the mean 
time Cressida was told most au- 

















thoritatively not t torment her- 
self. She must go at once to lie 
down and rest, and try to recover 
from the effects of the shock. 

It had been severe; but Joe’s 
manner, cheerful, calm (the calm 
of one whose conscience is clear 
as the noonday), but firm, seeming 
to forbid her to make herself 
unhappy, and taking the whole 
matter into his own hands, was 
comforting in a measure, and by 
degrees her painful excitement 
subsided. 

When at last she slept, Joe’s 
first proceeding was to make all 
the necessary arrangements for 
leaving Seacombe the next day. 
He telegraphed to the farm that 
they might be expected the 
following evening, and Cressida 
awoke to find all settled for their 
speedy departure. But Joe ful- 
filled his word, and walked over 
to Stoke Michael in the early 
morning. He returned, having, 
he said, had a long talk with Fan 
and heard everything. He pro- 
mised to tell her the particulars 
when they got home, not before. 
It was bad, he admitted, but per- 
haps not so bad as she had feared. 
As to her hand in the matter, he 
hinted she might make her mind 
easy. She saw she must seem to 
comply. It vexed him so to see 
her fretting about it. 

It would have needed a voice 
speaking out of heaven, at the very 
least, to convince Jve that Cressida 
need reproach herself in the small- 
est degree for the history as he 
had heard it, or that any other 
avoidable factor had been at work 
but Norbert’s own weakness and 
folly. A robust healthy nature 
himself, untroubled with nerves, 
an absolute ignoramus in the ter- 
rible phenomena of depression, 
Joe was firmly persuaded that if 
@ man was, crossed in love or in 
any other incident of life, only an 
idiot would go on mourning over 
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spilt milk. It was his own doing 
if he let it prey upon his mind, 
and as to its preying on his health, 
that was all moonshine. Such 
things have happened, men have 
borne them without breaking 
down, and may bear them again. 
For those who give way, or those 
who have to fight it out in the 
dark, but only to have to suc- 
cumb—it may be in the broad day 
at last—Joe had nothing but that 
pity which is nearest of kin to 
contempt. The fellow should have 
been more prudent—struck work 
if he felt unfit, taken plenty ot 
exercise, instead of dosing himself 
with vile narcotics, gone home 
and had proper advice, and it 
would have been all right now. 

Joe put himself into Norbert’s 
place, and thought how differently 
he would have conducted himself. 
There is no doubt that he would 
such a test would have been an 
easy test for him. Yet even for 
Joe there must be dangerous hurts, 
shocks that would severely try 
his mental equilibrium, (nly his 
good angel had kept them out of 
his career hitherto, so that they 
had not entered into his imagin- 
ings either. 

‘By the way, whom do you 
suppose I met just as I was leav- 
ing the door? bound there on the 
same errand as myself, I suppose, 
said Joe, as he was getting their 
things together for starting. 

Cressida looked up inquiringly. 

‘Two fellows I should never 
have dreamt of seeing down here 
—Lefroy, the artist man, and 
Stephen Halliday.’ 

She smiled mechanically. It 
was a sign of her preoccupation 
and trouble that the slight cir- 
cumstance and the unexpected 
name failed at that moment to 
call up her interest or curiosity. 

Joe, who could be imperative 
with Cressida in any matter where 
he thought her health and well- 
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being were concerned, stuck ob- 
stinately to his resolution not to 
open his lips again on the subject 
until they had got home. The 
impression was not one to be slept 
off entirely in a night, and he was 
of opinion that if the unpleasant 
topic of that which had caused it 
must be brought up again, the 
longer this could be put off the 
better, and the more miles they 
could in the mean time put be- 
tween themselves and Seacombe 
the better also. Women are such 
impressionable creatures. He sur- 
mised that the mere incidents of 
the journey, rapid change of scene 
and action, must distract Cressida 
in some degree, and in spite of 
herself keep her mind from brood- 
ing incessantly over the ‘ unlucky 
business,’ as Joe, apt to be a little 
inhuman on matters disagreeable 
to himself through their grieving 
Cressida, persisted in calling the 
scene that had so unnerved her 
yesterday. 

He congratulated himself on 
his judgment and foresight. The 
journey was tedious and long; 
before they got to Lullington 
Cressida was too overcome with 
fatigue to be able to think or talk 
diligently of anything in particu- 
lar. 


It was dark when they got to 
the station, and raining hard. 
The long drive in the jolting fly 
seemed interminable to Cressida, 
who at last from sheer exhaustion 
fell asleep with her head on Joe's 
shoulder, keeping him fixed in a 
most rigid and uncomfortable 
attitude, from which he dared not 
stir, not wishing to wake her, but 
which made him as desirous as 
herself to arrive. At last the con- 
veyance pulled up jerkingly in 
front of the farm, and Cressida 
awoke with a start. 

‘ Now then!’ said Joe, in a tone 
of great and pleasant expectation, 
and leaping out. It was pitch 
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dark. Nota Mght in the house, 
nor a sign of life about except 
some yelping dogs from the yard 
that flew at Joe’s heels inhos- 
pitably. He gave them a kindly 
dismissive kick or two, and began 
hammering at the door for some 
time in vain, exclaiming discon- 
certed, ‘Why, hang it all, what 
can be the matter with everybody 
and everything? I telegraphed our 
train—told them we should arrive 
at eight.’ 

After a few minutes’ delay a 
slipshod maid-servant appeared to 
open, a labourer came running 
across from the outhouses with a 
lantern, and their cold reception 
was speedily explained. Joe's 
rather clumsily-worded telegram 
had been misunderstood; the 


* servants had made out that Mr. 


and Mrs. Kennedy were not com- 
ing till the next day, and things 
were rather behindhand. 

Cressida came in, and was har- 
ried, half-awake, through the en- 
trance hall-kitchen into thesitting- 
room beyond. It was dark and 
chilly, and she stood there feeling 
somewhat cheerless and uncom:- 
fortable whilst Joe went to look 
after the luggage. He had fetched 
in the greater part of it himself 
before an extra man could be 
summoned. Was there anything 
to eat, he inquired. They must 
get Mrs. Kennedy some tea at 
once. Then he went into the 
sitting-room, and seeing Cressida 
shivering, to lose no time set to 
lighting the fire himself. His 
zeal was rewarded by such violent 
puffs of smoke as made the room 
uninhabitable in two or three 
minutes. Cressida took refuge in 
the kitchen, and there remained 
among the boxes and piled-up 
furniture whilst frantic efforts 
were being made to get the rooms 
ready overhead. 

This was coming home with 
@ vengeance, she thought, half- 
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laughing in the midst of the 
discomfort, whilst Joe was blam- 
ing himself and calling himself 
all manner of hard names for 
his hastiness and want of fore- 
thought when he took it upon 
himself to change their plans. 
He ought not to have taken for 
granted that the place could be 
got ready for them three days 
sooner on twenty-four hours’ no- 
tice. They should have gone to 
London for a couple of nights, in- 
stead of rushing on to their goal 
and an uncertain welcome. 

He was right glad when Cres- 
sida’s tea made its tardy appear- 
ance. After a night’s rest she 
would be quite herself again. 
There was certainly no danger of 
her questioning himabout Norbert 
that evening, and to-morrow there 
would, he knew, be a thousand 
things to claim and divide her 
attention. 

Waking the next morning her 
first impression was one of curious 
confusion. Where was she? 
What had happened? How in 
the world had she come into that 
funny, long, low room with the 
lattice-wirdows and white-dimity 
curtains ?’ An hour later she stood 
by the open lattice leaning out 
and saluting the familiar woods 
of Monks’ Orchard before her. 
Unchanged. And she? Ah, here 
indeed she felt herself the old 
Cressida again, the Cressida of 
three years past, before her en- 
gagement to Norbert, that fatal 
beginning of all her troubles. 
What had come between was a 
dream, part sweet, pgrt sinister, 
and she was waking from it now 
to take up the thread of her 
former life just where she had 
left it. 

But not as she had left it. 
Never alone any more, to fight 
her own battles against the world, 
and make her own way unaided. 
In Joe, rough, borné, elementary 


though he might be, she had a 
faithful partisan for life, as well 
as an attached partner. Joe,—who 
would as soon have lopped off his 
own hand as wilfully do her an 
injury or wrong, who would resent 
any dond to her as if to himself, 
—he would always be there to 
support her; thoughtful for her, 
and sympathising according to his 
lights, and desiring nothing better 
than to turn his energies to 
mould their life according to her 
desire. 

Here was something to be grate- 
ful for in truth. One should be 
grateful for gratitude. Joe’s de- 
votion was a kind of gratitude, 
an unconscious, generous acknow- 
ledgment of the sunshine his wife 
had brought intko his existence. 
For let him do what he would, 
Joe—and he felt it—must remain 
her debtor, as the gainer of what 
was of finer, rarer quality than it 


_ was in his power to bestow. The 


rise from restless dissatisfaction to 
passive contentment is not so great 
as that from patient contentment 
to the highest happiness it is in 
your nature to receive. 

Cressida was in good spirits 
this morning. Joe had been down- 
stairs early, anxious to get things 
‘ship shape,’ as he put it, in the 
nautical phraseology he was fond 
of. Although he had done his 
utmost towards this by multiply- 
ing orders beforehand, his presence 
proved sorely needed to complete 
the work. Cressida went gliding 
about the rooms, exploring them 
inquisitively, as one might some 
newly-discovered lake-dwellings, 
or the excavations at Pompeii. 

The old-fashioned brick-floored 
kitchen she approved. It was 
picturesque. The dresser, adorned 
with good old crockery-ware, the 
enormous fireplace with the fine 
iron dogs, these had local colour 
and character, and became the 
place well. The sitting-room was 
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not so pleasing. It was low, 
stuffy, had a shabby-genteel look 
about it, and the chintz was pre- 
posterous. All this, however, 
she proposed to civilise speedily. 
Her grand piano alone would 
occupy one half of the room, the 
prettiest of her wedding presents 
should furnish the other, and 
then no one would know it again. 
Thetiny parlour opening beyond— 
theirdining-room that was to be— 
gave no scope for her ingenuity, 
as it barely held a whist-table to 
dine at and chairs to correspond. 

Of the offices outside she pre- 
ferred the dairy, with its floor of 
brick flags, dim religious light, 
fountain playing in the middle, 
and big bowls of milk around. 
On the whole she thought she 
would like the farm immensely, 
and when Joe remarked, ‘ Not so 
bad after all,’ she nodded ap- 
proval. 

It was not Monks’ Orchard, of 
course. 

There were doors that let in 
draughts, there were windows that 
would not work smoothly, there 
were bells of which the wires 
were entangled, and which all 
rang in concert. Joe found suffi- 
cient occupation for the first day 
in remedying these little house- 
hold grievances. His wife should 
have things comfortable, that was 
his first care; and he set to right- 
ing matters himself by improvising 
a number of mechanical contri- 
vances such as his soul delighted 
in. Cressida looked on amused, 
but wondering a little at the ex- 
traordinary interest her husband 
took in such things, necessaries of 
civilised life to which, in her 
mind, it was a hardship to have 
to attend. 

Thanks to his zealous exertions 
everything was put in order in 
the course of the day. Joe was 
in a state of overflowing activity 
and rampant animal spirits. His 
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trained energy for skilled manual 
labour, after lying idle for so long, 
was in tremendous force. But 
the future promised him more 
than sufficient outlet for this. 
The supervision of the estate, the 
working of the improvements he 
meant to introduce, would absorb 
as much of his faculties as he 
chose to give, and this employment 
was one after his own heart in 
every respect; he would even have 
been happier blundering and los- 
ing in that, than making thou- 
sands in any other capacity. 

His chief fear was lest Cressida 
should feel dull or moped, as he 
might be obliged to leave her alone 
a good deal. She reassured him. 
‘ Trianon’ was new, and she en- 
joyed it. Then she had never 
played Dolly Varden before, but 
knew it might be a becoming part. 
She would have the daintiest 
chintz dresses made, simple of 
course, but coquettish somehow, 
and her wee lace caps must be 
pronounced bewitching. Joe was 
delighted with her masquerading, 
deriving even more amusement 
from it than herself. 

One thing only remained to be 
desired—namely, that the result 
of his investigations and financial 
calculations should prove satisfac- 
tory. That they should not was 
a contingency so unpleasant tc 
Cressida’s imagination that she 
had put it aside. 

Joe, in truth, had more cause 
for fears than hopes upon the 
subject. But so long as he could 
put his shoulder to the wheel he 
was always sanguine, and during 
those first weeks he encouraged 
her to believe the best. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
PAST AND FUTURE. 


Ir was no mere chance that had 
brought Halliday and Lefroy on 














the scene that morning at Stoke 
Michael. When some time pre- 
viously they had first mooted the 
idea of joining company for a 
short walking tour, and had 
agreed to start on it together in 
October, Lefroy at once suggested 
South Devon ; and they had taken 
Seacombe into their route ex- 
pressly on account of his desire 
to visit his invalided friend, Nor- 
bert Alleyne, now staying in that 
neighbourhood, and whom Lefroy 
had never seen since what he 
termed ‘the crash.’ It was a 
melancholy duty, but one which 
was facilitated and rendered rather 
less melancholy by being thus 
combined with a pleasant sketch- 
ing trip in good company, and 
amid some of the finest scenery in 
England. 

Nothing could be prettier than 
Stoke Michael itself—an old-fa- 
shioned well-built village, nestling 


at the foot of the hills at the 


head of a creek stretching up 
from the river. Among the mis- 
cellaneous habitations of which 
it consisted was a large superior 
sort of cottage belonging to a re- 
spectable childless old couple. 
The wife had been for many years 
a faithful servant in the Alleyne 
family ; her husband was a super- 
annuated yachtsman, comfortably 
off, and who still, from time to 
time, did light jobs on the ves- 
sels that congregated in the neigh- 
bouring harbour of Seacombe. 
The far-famed picturesqueness of 
the surrounding eountry never 
failed annually to attract down 
twice as many tourists as the local 
inns could accommodate, and the 
good felks above mentioned, like 
other villagers about, found it 
profitable to rent a larger dwelling 
than they wanted for themselves. 
It was here that Fan and her 
brother were established for the 
winter. 

Since the collapse, six months 
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ago, and the subsiding of the 
pressing danger, there had been 
no real amendment. The evil 
had assumed a milder form, but 
did not promise to be the more 
curable for that. Among the 
many wise men that were called 
in to consult together, shake their 
heads, and shrug their shoulders, 
there was one, with a great name, 
who held out hopes of a gradual 
recovery, supposing further relapse 
could be avoided. It was an un- 
common, a delicate case. The 
local disorder was accompanied 
at present by such complete phy- 
sical prostration and shaken health 
that it seemed on the cards that 
with the restoration of strength 
to the system might come also 
the healing of the mind. Possi- 
ble, and no more. The proba- 
bility was, that the next six 
months would decide. 

When, things being at this 
point, Norbert had been recom- 
mended to winter in a milder 
climate and Devonshireand the sea 
suggested, Fan thought instantly 
of old Biddy, so long their nurse 
that she had become like a mem- 
ber of the family, and whom, 
since her marriage, they had more 
than once been over to see in her 
comfortable home near Seacombe. 
She devised the scheme, and 
broached it at once, to the gteat 
approval of the physician. Thanks 
to her, it was carried out as soon 
as it was thought prudent for 
Norbert to move. Fan’s resolu- 
tion, and still more her quiet 
practical helpfulness, had taken 
her own family by surprise. 
Never in her life had she pre- 
tended to have the least turn or 
taste for sick nursing. Since a 
mere child she had been heart 
and soul in her books, and counted 
it a hardship to have to apply 
her hand or her head to ordinary 
feminine avocations. Yet now, 
when all around her were at their 
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wits’ end what to do and how 
best to meet this new and over- 
whelming misfortune, it was she 
who stepped to the fore, threw 
herself into the breach, and 
showed by successful action both 
her determination and ability to 
do all that could be done to 
mitigate present things for Nor- 
bert—to reclaim him a future, if 
that might be. 

‘And I must confess that for 
a young girl of eighteen to insist 
on coming to bury herself in an 
out-of-the-way place like this, as 
good as alone, with a mad bro- 
ther, seems to me about as daring 
and eccentric a proceeding as one 
can imagine,” observed Lefroy to 
Halliday, as, a few days after their 
first visit to Stoke Michael—on, 
which occasion they had not been 
admitted —they were walking 
over to repeat it, ‘even for a 
strong-minded girl like that.’ Le- 
froy had a pet aversion for all 
strong-minded people himself. 

‘Still, from another point of 
view,’ objected Halliday critically, 
*I suppose you might look upon 
it as a piece of heroism—mistaken 
heroism, possibly. I don’t think 
the father ought ever to have 
allowed it.’ 

‘He did try to prevent it, I 
know,’ said Lefroy. ‘Jeanie Al- 
leyhe told me; and a very odd 
story it was. He began, as he 
always does, it seems, by putting 
his veto upon the plan, and there 
was a regular family scene. This 
girl Fan went and told him to 
his face that he had done his best, 
again and again, to ruin her bro- 
ther in the past, and that he had 
no right to interfere now, or words 
to that effect. It was all true, I 
believe—every one knows what a 
Tartar and bully he is ; &till, this 
plain speaking must have sounded 
rather bold, even shocking, com- 
ing from such a young lady. 
Quite enough to infuriate a violent- 


tempered man—a man who, only 
think, when he’s in a rage, throws 
things about, breaks the china, 
and soon. He hasn’t the slight- 
est control over his temper ; they 
can hardly ever get a servant to 
stay in the house; and as to his 
wife, she wouldn’t dare for her 
life to answer him.’ 

‘Well, what did he do to this 
girl? 

*O, he let her have her own 
way, said Lefroy ingenuously. 
‘One would almost think he must 
be afraid of her. lt serves him 
right—to be beaten on his own 
ground; and he laughed. ‘I 
always stood in awe of her my- 
self, you know; she dressed so 
funnily, and answered you so 
shortly—the sort of girl that 
would be always in extremes. 
But one must admire her courage, 
of course.’ 

On reaching the cottage, Lefroy, 
in his joint impatience to do the 
part of a charitable friend, and to 
satisfy his mind as to Norbert’s 
actual state, was glad to be told 
that he might see him this morn- 
ing. He was slowly recovering, said 
Fan, from a fresh nervous attack, 
accompanied by fever, that had 
come on some days ago, and was 
not yet strong enough to leave 
his room. However, as Norbert 
not only recognised his old chum, 
but seemed glad to have him 
there, Fan presently reappeared 
in the sitting-room below, where 
Halliday had been left and was 
beginning to feel himself rather 
de trop. Nobody wanted him 
here. Why had he come? It had 
been partly on his own account, 

The mystery hanging over Nor- 
bert Alleyne’s illness had a private 
undesired interest for him, unable 
as he was to rid himself of a 
sense of indirect connection with 
that young man and part of his 
history. There were one or two 
points about the past he would 
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have liked to have cleared up, 
though he felt pretty well satis- 
fied in his mind how it had all 
been. Little though he knew of 
young Alleyne, he had found a 
few facts sufficient to evolve a 
portrait out of his moral conscious- 
ness. It was not flattering ; and 
he was even more firmly per- 
suaded than Joe that if anybody 
was to be pitied here, it was pro- 
bably Norbert’s relations, 

‘Perhaps you prefer to stay 
with the others? he said, as Fan 
came in and shut the door. ‘ Pray 
tell me outright if you want me 
to go.’ 

‘I came away because I thought 
they were better alone,’ Fan re- 
plied plainly. ‘Mr. Lefroy is 
gentle and sensible, and just the 
right company for a little while. 
I sha’n’t leave them long, or 
Norbert will get tired or nervous.’ 

She sat down by the window, 
at as great a distance from her 


guest as the size of the room per- . 


mitted, looking away from him at 
the peep of autumn landscape out 
of the narrow casement. 

‘I waited, hoping to hear your 
report,’ said Halliday, by and by. 
‘Is there, ¢o you think, any 
material improvement in your 
brother’s health ? 

‘None,’ said Fan. ‘Things have 
gone worse lately. Then a few 
days ago something happened 
that threw him back, you know.’ 

* How was that? 

‘We met Mrs. Kennedy by 
chance,’ replied Fan, turning 
round and looking him straight 
in the face—‘ met her in the lane 
here, quite suddenly. It was an 
accident—a little thing, but it did 
him harm. Any excitement does 
now ; and this, I believe, might 
very well have killed him. Even 
now I cannot tell if that would 
not have been better.’. . . . 

Her eyes fell. So marked and 
expressive a change had come 
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over her look and manner since 
Halliday’s last meeting with her 
that he seemed scarcely to recog- 
nise the person he was speaking 
to. The childish vehemence, 
talkative fits and starts, the in- 
genuous uppishness, were gone. 
Something grave, constant, wo- 
manly had come into her counte- 
nance, and there were outward 
marks there, in eyes and features, 
telling of the wear and tear of 
unremitting watching, of anxious 
days and nights, and powers of 
general endurance severely tested. 
But he might search in vain for a 
trace of yielding anywhere, of 
silent appeal to the commiseration 
of other people, or lurking com- 
miseration of self. The girl might 
have that in her of which heroines 
are made, but the sort that put 
in no claim to acknowledgment, 
and of which the world, as a rule, 
knows nothing. 

‘What is the exact history of 
hisillness? began Halliday abrupt- 
ly, her last words causing him 
to come out, more undisguisedly 
than he had anticipated, with the 
question in his mind. (Though 
far from over-conscientious, he 
always liked to know exactly how 
he and that inward monitor stood 
with regard to each other.) ‘It 
is not idle curiosity on my part, 
T assure you,’ he added, ‘that 
makes me wish to know.’ 

Fan hardly needed to be told 
that. Halliday spoke seriously, 
and she felt sorry for him just 
then, exaggerating to herself im- 
mensely both his original respon- 
sibility in the matter and the 
amount of compunction he was 
feeling now. However, she was 
going to say what she thought, 
and not to soften down anything 
or trim it, for the sake of spar- 
ing him some unpleasant moments. 
She listened, without looking up, 
as he continued, 

‘How far, now, do you sup- 
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pose the mischief of your bro- 
ther’s illness—’ he hesitated sig- 
nificantly ; but as Fan showed 
no disposition to meet him half- 
way or help him out, he resumed 
plainly,—‘ how far can anything in 
this be laid or traced to—to Miss 
Landon’s conduct at that time ? 

‘The break and the way of it,’ 
put in Fan suddenly, for him. 
‘Anything? Everything, I sup- 
pose.’ She spoke with some effort, 
stopped short, and then added 
naively, ‘But then, you see, he 
was like that.’ 

Halliday’s brow contracted ; he 
pushed back his chair with an 
involuntary movement of impa- 
tience. 

‘ You think it’s not true,’ said 
Fan, in her downright way ; ‘ you 
think people don’t die or go 
through very much for that sort 
of thing in these days, or that 
those who do are very weak and 
contemptible. O, perhaps you’re 
right in the general,’ she admitted 
parenthetically, as something re- 
minded her oddly that it was not 
so long since she had thought the 
same. 

‘Was there anything so very 
exceptional here? suggested Hal- 
liday incredulously. 

‘My brother and Miss Landon 
had been friends for years,’ said 
Fan simply ; ‘ he was always see- 
ing her; and as for loving her, 
it was quite impossible not to.’ 
For the moment she had entirely 
forgotten Halliday’s past relations 
with Cressida; she was thinking 
only of her own old warm admira- 
tion for her friend. And though 
Cressida had been the author of a 
trouble so dark to Fan that here- 
after all possible troubles in her 
life must pale beside it, the old 
feeling at times would flash out 
again still. 

‘ But I was a mere child then,’ 
continued Fan, who from the dis- 
tance of twenty-four months look- 
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ed down with unmitigated disdain 
on her former inexperienced six- 
teen-year-old self, ‘and saw no- 
thing of it all—he was always 
very reserved, and one never knew 
what was going on in his mind— 
till they were engaged. Then I 
knew, because—’ 

She paused, and then resumed 
coldly, with amixture of brusquerie 
and constraint, 

‘Perhaps you heard something 
about his having had so much 
talent for music ? 

Halliday had chanced to hear 
it spoken of more than once in a 
general way, and more than one 
fashionable amateur remark philo- 
sophically what a pity it was that 
that young fellow had been ‘born 
agentleman and nota mountebank, 
or some petty bandmaster’s son.’ 
For in the latter case he would 
perhaps have done great things 
in the musical way; but that 
gnow his nest was so well feathered 
for him that he knew better than 
to divert himself from his main 
chance—an uncle who might in 
time let him in for more money 
than he knew how to spend—by 
running after strange gods—mu- 
sical idols, for instance. 

‘That was what he ought to 
have lived for, would have lived 
for, Fan continued. ‘He had 
been forced into a way of life he 
hated; he used to say he felt there 
like a fly with its wings pulled off. 
Why, you couldn't look at him 
without seeing that he wasn’t the 
stuff that business people are made 
of. The effect on him was all 
bad; it was just changing him, 
dragging him down, making him 
indolent, slack, good for nothing. 
He knew it too, But he had 
decided to leave it, and break 
with it for good, come what might, 
when Cressida—’ 

‘ Excuse me,’ interrupted Halli- 
day, who was listening now with 
a different expression and franker 
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interest, struck by something here 
that did not quite coincide with 
his own assumptions ; ‘I was told 
that your brother’s connection 
with Mr. Marriott’s business was 
one that offered him the promise 
of stepping in while very young 
to considerable fortune. Am I to 
understand you that he desired, 
contemplated, throwing this away, 
and for the reasons you gave? 

‘ Of course he did,’ retorted Fan 
trenchantly. ‘At least, I know 
it must sound wild to you and to 
people who didn’t understand him ; 
but he was quite right; he was 
clever enough to have got to the 
front some day; and even if he 
hadn’t, it would have been ever 
so much better, as he would be 
living a true life, for what he cared 
about.’ 

She spoke defiantly, quite un- 
conscious of how far her visitor’s 
sympathies were being gradually 
enlisted on her side in some 
measure as she explained, 


‘ At that time too a gentleman 


had just offered to take him to 
Germany—give him an opening. 
It was the very chance he was 
looking out for. He would have 
done it; he had spirit and hope 
enough for it then—if ever he had 
wanted anybody to keep house 
for him, 1 would have gone, 
nothing should have prevented 
me; we might have been there 
together now, he getting on, doing 
himself justice in the world—’ 

* Instead of which—’ 

It was one of those cutting im- 
pressions that strike like a lash. 
Fan’s features contracted as it 
crossed her, but she resumed stoi- 
cally, 

‘ He let it go; put all that out 
of his head, because Cressida pro- 
mised to be his wife.’ 

They were both silent. At last 
Halliday ventured, 

‘Would they have been happy, 
do you think, if they had married ? 


‘Never mind what I think,’ 
returned Fan evasively. ‘You 
asked me to tell you what hap- 
pened, and I'm telling you. It 
meant something, I suppose, that 
he should be ready to give up for 
her what was ever so much dearer 
to him than anything else in the 
world. He never would have 
cared for display and luxury, not 
a bit; but life with her would 
have beenanotherthing. She would 
have been his home, and he loved 
her in that sort of way that he 
would bave found enough in liv- 
ing for another person—if she was 
that person—quite enough to 
satisfy his nature and make him 
happy. It was the first time in 
his life he saw things smooth for 
him. It made a great change; 
he grew spirited and active again, 
and seemed to take a fresh start 
those six months. You know the 
rest,’ she concluded, breaking off 
bluntly. 

‘ Not all,’ he objected. ‘ What 
you are talking of was long before 
this illness.’ 

A shade came over her face as 
she replied, 

‘Half a year. They said he 
was all right. We never saw 
him. I used to fancy things, 
though.’ 

Worse things perhaps than 
those which had come to pass. 
For it had always seemed to Fan 
that if Norbert had grown wicked, 
or bitter, and turned against the 
world, she would have grown 
wicked too. 

She now told the sequel; so 
much of it at least as she knew. 
The outline had been made pretty 
plain since by stray half-coherent 
admissions from Norbert himself, 
put together with what fragments 
of information she could gather 
from various sources as to the 
past, and her own observation in 
the present. A sad picture, but 
meeting us eyer oftener in one 
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phase or another, of the mysteri- 
ous inroads of nervous illness that 
begin insidiously by impairing the 
instincts and principles of judg- 
ment and foresight. 

Left alone to destroy or to be 
destroyed by his secret enemies— 
the long outbreak of bitter devas- 
tating feeling, the blank leaden 
depression that seemed the only 
change from it—Norbert stood 
self-impelled into living it down. 
That, and the effects of the men- 
tal strain, the unnatural exhaus- 
tion, followed by loss of sleep and 
rest, so damaging in its turn to 
judgment and common sense, as 
to make measures apparently fool- 
ish, nay, half desperate, seem 
reasonable or inevitable. A dull 
idea above that he must ‘go on.’ 
A dim, unanswerable instinct un- 
derneath letting him know that 
this was a case for self-help or 
none, a case when a man must 
stand or fall by his own strength 
of mind and body, by his own 
power of resistance to the fiends 
molesting him, which will or will 
not enable him to pull through 
the disturbance, and bear whatever 
sharp temporary remedies he may 
be driven to, to keep it within 
bounds. His peculiar tempera- 
ment, ungenial home, all helped 
to isolate him. His monotonous 
occupation—from which he no 
longer felt any eagerness to escape 
—was againsthim. He is thrown 
back on his own self, as he and 
life have made it, to fare accord- 
ingly. 

The higher moral instincts, for- 
bidding him to stoop for relief to 
what would have blunted or per- 
verted them, having been kept 
singularly intact in him hitherto, 
proved the strongest now, asserting 
themselves still, and prevailing, 
even when health and intellect 
were weakened. But the conflict 
was one that must have told 
_ Severely on a far, less delicate 
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organism, and here the finer 
springs of life had in time been 
touched, as was shown. 

First, by the gradual, painful 
alteration of disposition ; a sense- 
less irritability and exaggerated 
sensibility growing on him and 
leading him to isolate himself more 
and more, vividly conscious of how 
intolerable and ridiculous this ner- 
vousness must appear to others. 
Sounds were intensified and be- 
came distracting to excess; the 
conversation of his friends grated 
on him. A secret apprehension 
of the nature of the malady in- 
clined him both to avoid society 
and observation as far as possible, 
and shrink from taking advice, 
and this dread came as a fresh 
torment to aggravate matters. At 
last, feeling he could no longer 
trust himself, he was not his own 
master, and too weak to fix his 
attention at will, he absented him- 
self from his work—gave some 
excuse. Nobody thought anything 
of it. Heart and soul in their own 
affairs, how should they have 
leisure? His non-attendance was 
barely noticed by his employer or 
comrades. 

For three days he had shut him- 
self up. His lethargic landlady, 
who regarded her lodger as a nice, 
quiet, but slightly eccentric, young 
gentleman, and had never seen 
reason to trouble herself to pry 
into or interfere with his habits, 
was tardily roused, when it came 
to his not recognising her one 
morning, to a sense that it might 
be desirable to give the alarm to 
his friends. 

Since his partial recovery his 
state had been variable. There 
were bad intervals, periods of ex- 
citement and restlessness when 
his ideas got confused, his senses 
distorted; but at times he was 
perfectly lucid, though depressed, 
a consciousness of his real condi- 
tion weighing him down, and it 























was then that Fan’s familiar pre- 
sence was most needful to him, 
the best help to recall him to his 
old natural modes of thought and 
alleviate the feeling of estrange- 
ment from his fellow-creatures. 

Fan, whilst she was speaking, 
had half forgotten that her lis- 
tener was almosta stranger. She 
dropped suddenly into a more 
distant tone as she concluded : 

‘That is all that I know, or 
anybody knows, of how it came 
about. There were a lot of things, 
all against him. And he has cer- 
tainly never had any help from 
anybody.’ 

‘Except yourself,’ said Halli- 
day naturally. ‘I don’t suppose 
there are many sisters who would 
be so willing to do all you are 
doing now.’ 

Even as he spoke he felt a cer- 
tain vapidity and inappropriate- 
ness in compliments on the present 
occasion. Fan did not seem to 
care for the praise either, and. 
made no answer. 

‘Have you been with him ever 
since? he asked. 

* Ever since.’ 

* Does she mean to be his garde 
malade for life, I wonder ?’ mused 
Halliday. 

‘I’m always thinking,’ she said, 
with the old vehemence breaking 
out, ‘if only he could have an- 
other chance—’ 

Halliday glanced at her as the 
idea crossed him involuntarily. 

‘And now, if the day comes 
when you are sure he never will? 

Perhaps Fan understood : per- 
haps the same thought had pass- 
ed through her own mind. She 
turned away, and there was a 
moment’s silence. 

‘He likes having you, then,’ 
said Halliday ; ‘ he is well enough 
for that ? 

‘Yes, in a way. He would 
missmenow. I know his moods, 
feel the turn things are taking, 
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before any one else can, and it 
saves him something. The doc- 
tor says women are better and 
quicker at that, and that there 
are cases when a great deal de- 
pends for good or harm on mere 
trifling things, and that this is 
one.’ 

‘Can he occupy himself with 
music at all? 

Fan shook her head. 

‘That's the worst. I don’t dare 
talk to him about it at any time. 
It depresses him mortally, to be 
reminded of his old power there, 
and feel it lost and gone. He 
hates the mention of it.’ 

* Well,’ said Halliday, as cheer- 
fully as he could, ‘so long as 
there’s any reasonable hope of his 
recovery, you must allow me to 
say I think the part you are taking 
a noble one—’ He was going to 
add something else, but here they 
were interrupted, anda few minutes 
afterwards he and Lefroy were 
leaving the house together. 

‘ He'll neverrecover,’ said Lefroy, 
shaking his head despondingly as 
they walked on to Seacombe. ‘I 
should say there wasn’t a chance 
of it.’ 

‘Did you find him so much 
worse than you expected, then ? 

‘O, it’s not only the head evil,’ 
Lefroy explained, ‘ but his whole 
constitution seems so shattered, 
and I don’t think he’s the rally- 
ing power to repair the harm 
done already.’ 

‘He’s very young,’ objected 
Halliday, though in his heart he 
feared his frieml was right, ‘and 
his sister seems to think there’s 
ground for some hope.’ 

‘Well, I suppose they don’t 
like to tell her the worst at once,’ 
said Lefroy ; ‘ it will be less dread- 
ful for her if she takes in the cer- 
tainty by degrees.’ 

‘Do you know who’ attends 
him ? asked Halliday suddenly. 

‘A fellow in Seacombe. He 
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was great in his day, but has re- 
tired from practice, and only goes 
out to particular cases. Quite the 
best man in England for this sort 
of thing—made his fortune by 
tinkering up cracked or broken 
brains, and built himself that 
large house yonder above the 
harbour, where he has the best 
yacht you ever saw.’ 

‘You might look him up,’ sug- 
gested Halliday, ‘ before we leave, 
and get his candid opinion as to 

our friend’s case, and how it’s 
ely to end.’ 

Lefroy was willing. 

‘But as to what it will be, I 
fear there is little doubt. Reminds 
mé of the tragic story of the Ger- 
man poet, Holderlin. Do you 
know it? He left home young, 


in perfect health, talented, bril- , 


liant, to go to France,where he had 
obtained a good appointment. He 
disappeared, and after a short time 
returned, but a total wreck, aged, 
gray-haired, his mind gone, all 
between remained a mystery. I 
always thought that would be 
such a grand subject for a poem. 
I wish you would try your hand 
upon it one of these days.’ 

His companion did not respond. 
His thoughts were running upon 
what he had heard. 

A young man, with a long purse, 
and who thereby induces a girl 
whose affections he cannot win, to 
promise to marry him, gets thrown 
over, and not long afterwards 
seems to justify the slight cast 
upon him, by a complete break- 
down, was not @ priori the like- 
liest person in the world to appeal 
to the sympathies of Mr. Stephen 
Halliday. 

Fan’s account had necessarily 
been slight and imperfect, but he 
could fill in the outline for himself 
so far, at least, as to recognise 
some injustice in his fancy picture. 

The action of that self-absorb- 
ing ideal love, raze, since #% can 
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only arise in a rarely delicate 
mind, a force all powerful for 
good, but converted here by mis- 
chance into a thing of torment ; 
the ordeal of a finely wrought, 
over-sensitive nature, that may 
suffer unduly, but will not belie or 
degrade itself—these, though far 
removed from anything in his 
more fortunate experience, could 
not find him blind and deaf and 
unintelligent to their significance. 
It had roused a kindlier sort of 
interest, which he would have been 
willing to showin some less empty 
way than mere words. 

It prompted him first to make 
the inquiries with Lefroy, as he 
had suggested. But the report, 
confirming Fan’s account of things 
up to the present point, supported 
Lefroy’s darker prognostications 
as to the future. 

Joe’s version to Cressida he 
took the liberty of making more 
hopeful, even when it came to 
stretching a point. She suspected 
as much, and she could not dismiss 
her deeper solicitude in so sum- 
mary a fashion as he seemed to 
desire. Neither could she always 
be thinking about it. There was 
very little to remind her, every- 
thing to distract her; and in time 
the impression she had thought 
would last for ever did begin to 
wear off so far as to lose ite power 
to depress her. 

In a few weeks the new inmates 
of the farm had fallen into a rou- 
tine that bade fair to continue 
with little variation, the days suc- 
ceeding and repeating each other 
like so many drops of water trick- 
ling down on their heads. Joe 
rose early; how early Cressida 
could only conjecture, for by the 
time she woke he had generally 
been up and out for hours. At 
breakfast he would put in an ap- 
pearance with an appalling ap- 
petite, having satisfied which he 
would hasten out again, and the 




















morning was passed in going his 
rounds, interviewing his bailiff, 
consulting about the timber to be 
felled, the stock to be sold, the 
extra hands to be taken on, an 
infinity of conversation appearing 
to be an indispensable element 
even in the smallest transaction. 
Then he liked to be ubiquitous, 
and there was no denying that his 
presence was a useful check on the 
British labourer’s inveterate idle- 
ness, and that in his good-natured 
way he could talk the men out of 
their pious hostility to innovations 
in general, and the improved 
machinery he wanted to introduce 
in particular. Sometimes he re- 
turned to luncheon, but there was 
always more business of the same 
sort, imperatively requiring his 
presence, in the afternoon. In the 
evenings, as was natural after 
having walked not less than ten 
or twelve miles in the course of 
his day, he was apt to be drowsy ; 


and after dinner it was only by- 


dint of really heroic exertions that 
he could keep himself in talking 
trim, and sometimes even these 
failed ; then he would humorously 
request Cressida to pelt him with 
sofa-cushions, but she was merci- 
ful, and forbore. 

There was a pony - carriage 
among the farm-chattels, which 
only wanted a suitable pony, Joe 
decided, to be the very thing for 
his wife to drive. She would 
thus be enabled to get about in- 
dependently of him. One day 
he sighted the right animal in a 
butcher’s cart at Lullington, gave 
chase to the treasure-trove, ran it 
into port, struck a bargain on the 
spot, and the next day introduced 
his prize to Cressida in triumph. 
She was not quite so enthusiastic 
about the beast as he; but what 
could she know of horse-flesh, 
he remarked patronisingly. No- 
thing, Cressida must admit ; but 
jadging from the specimen before 
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her the present question was one 
of skin and bone. But after the 
first trial she granted that it was 
a capital pony, as ponies go, car- 
ried her along like the wind, and 
she made use of it now and then, 
though rather for his pleasure 
than her own. It was a pity that 
the basket-carriage had an un- 
eouth and old-fashioned appear- 
ance, shook frightfully, and now 
and then, as Joe said, ‘sprang a 
leak.’ But he loved it all the 
better on that account ; there was 
such real enjoyment to be got out 
of mending it himself, and Cressida 
felt it would be hard-hearted to 
express her candid opinion on the 
subject. 

Soon came the question of so- 
ciety. There was any quantity 
of it for them to choose or decline, 
as they might please. All Lul- 
lington rushed to call upon them. 
Joe was universally popular, with 
high and low ; and among those 
leading ladies who had most loud- 
ly decried Cressida Landon, there 
was a strong agreement that it 
would never do to be found want- 
ing in attention to Mr. Kennedy’s 
wife. This flightiest of girls was 
no doubt, in the course of grace, 
toning down quickly into the se- 
datest of matrons. At all events 
they must go and see, and Cres- 
sida found her old enemies polite, 
almost gushing. Of course, what- 
ever ill-natured things there was 
the slightest colour for saying 
were duly proclaimed upon the 
housetops. They amounted most- 
ly to this : that Cressida had mar- 
ried Mr. Kennedy for his money, 
and to get to Monks’ Orchard, 
and there was much virtuous re- 
joicing at her having been partly 
foiled. She was overwhelmed 
with malicious condolences—im- 
plied or outspoken. Cressida was 
more than a match for her adver- 
saries ; her superior power of re- 


partee, greater readiness, and 
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sharper perception would have 
enabled her to demolish them 
with ease. But she preferred this 
time to be magnanimous, and to 
give proof of her higher social 
aims by converting everybody to 
her side. Her pretty winning man- 
ners, and the naiveté and frank- 
ness with which she filled her 
new and rather difficult position, 
disarmed the spiteful and the 
scornful alike. She preferred 
not to court society for the pre- 
sent, but on other accounts. She 
and her husband had come to the 
farm to be very economical. Not 
to mention how trying it would 
have been to appear in cheap 
toilettes and always the same 
ones, where she had been accus- 
tomed to rival and outshine all 


the county by the variety and ‘ 


ideal prettiness of her dress, she 
could not afford to return these 
civilities and entertainments—let 
alone to eclipse them. When one 
day she and Joe talked the matter 
over together, Cressida confessed 
that in her opinion it would be 
better to decline all invitations 
whilst in their present uncertain 
position, with their heads under 
water. Joe was unspeakingly re- 
lieved to find her of this mind. 
It was exactly what he most 
wished, though in his good-na- 
ture he was prepared to victimise 
himself if her inclination had 
pointed strongly the other way. 
Long dinners and evening-dress 
were at all times great trials to 
his patience, and he was thankful 
to be let off thus for an indefinite 
period. They would retire from 
the world, they agreed laughingly, 
and live for themselves alone, un- 
til the glad day, added Cressida, 
when Monks’ Orchard should 


open to receive them at last. A 
glad day which, however, as the 
winter advanced seemed to recede 
further and further, till the whole 
picture of the future seemed to be 








slowly changing, and threatened 
to present itself to her in sombre 
and most unwelcome colours. 
Joe still talked hopefully, and 
by dint of persevering talking 
succeeded in feeling hopeful as 
ever foralong time. Everything 
would go finely, he maintained ; 
but when pressed for the grounds 
of his confidence they came to 
this—that everything would go 
finely enough if he had, or could 
afford to borrow, the amount of 
ready money he believed desir- 
able to expend on the estate. 
But his plight was peculiarly un- 
favourable to his carrying out his 
cherished schemes. Not only were 
his private resources for the pre- 
sent effectually crippled by Tom’s 
legacy of ruinous obligations ;— 
bequeathing to his successor the 
choice of continuing to pay ex- 
orbitant interest on, or beggaring 
himself to clear off, the loans ;— 
but Joe found that these notori- 
ous extravagances, and the ne- 
glected state of the property, had 
the effect of raising special diffi- 
culties in the way of borrowing 
the money he wanted, and at the 
terms he wanted, on the estate. 
That the return would be rapid and 
ample he had no doubt ; but there 
was room for two opinions it ap- 
peared, and that it was a specu- 
lation more than precarious, so 
far as immediate profit was con- 
cerned, was the prevailing one. 
He had believed he would 
speedily find some friend or pri- 
vate individual who might be 
induced to enter into his schemes, 
agree to share present risks, ad- 
vance the money and wait for his 
profits, if seasons were bad, or 
delays or hitches occurred. But 
the sum he wanted was consider- 
able; moreover Tom, during his 
lifetime, had sponged so ruthlessly 
on every friend of his own and 
his cousin’s, that the latter was 
effectually debarred from seeking 


























the reinforcements he now want- 
ed, in the same quarters. 
Meantime months were slip- 
ping by, bringing no opening. 
But Cressida noticed that every 
time Joe went up to London to 
see his man of business he re- 
turned more downcast, silent, and 
uneasy looking than the last. 
Anxiety affected him like physi- 
cal illness, unmanned and made a 
child of him. Cressida knew too 
well what interpretation to put 
on these fits of gravity, and if she 
shunned asking many questions 
on the subject it was because she 
forecast and dreaded the fuller 
explanation that she might have 
to hear. But at last she decided 
that she could bear anything 
sooner than the vague apprehen- 
sions now running away with her. 
‘Tell me the worst,’ she said to 
him one evening. Joe was going 
to town next day to consult with 
his lawyer, and she had made up 


her mind that she must hear now - 


exactly how matters stood. 

He told her. It seemed almost 
certain that he would have to give 
up his dreams of improvements 
carried out on a large scale, of 
capital so invested as to give 
chance of a speedy and rich re- 
turn. Though he conscientiously 
believed in the infallibility of his 
proposed measures, as he believed 
in the existence of America, yet 
he could not absolutely guarantee 
the results for the next few years, 
or make offers that would tempt 
a stranger into partnership. If, 
therefore, he were to be denied 
the means of completely extricat- 
ing himself and making a good 
start, what threatened them in 
future? Not ruin, certainly, but 
straitened resources and indefinite 
delay. They need not sink; but 
with their income hampered as at 
present they need not hope to 
rise, or at best so slowly that it 
changed the face of things entirely. 
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Years must elapse before, if con- 
fined to their actual resources, 
they could get clear. Years more 
before, at this computation, the 
reforms that were to make them 
rich could be carried out. 

This was the pill that Cressida 
had to swallow. Even Joe did 
not quite apprehend what a heavy 
one it was. Now she had come 
from abroad armed from top to 
toe with good, nay heroic, resolu- 
tions—resolutions it would have 
required an accomplished heroine 
to fulfil without a struggle. She 
had determined, whatever might 
be in store for her, not to com- 
plain or be unhappy. So much, 
she acknowledged, was the least 
price she could pay to redeem 
herself in her own eyes and other 
people's. Theoretically she was 
prepared for a garret and a crust ; 
but she had all along been secretly 
buoyed up by Joe’s assurance that 
their time of indigence, however 
sharp, would be short. With a 
reasonable prospect of Monks’ 
Orchard, and her sphere as its 
mistress, shining at not too great 
a distance, she would even now, 
she thought, have murmured at 
nothing — even now, when the 
novelty of farm-life had worn off, 
and she had found out several 
points about it that she did not 
approve either for herself or for 
her husband. Personally, when 
all was said, she felt misplaced, 
trammelled, thrown away. Joe, 
for his part, was only too well con- 
tented. His very partiality for a 
rough, boorish, unpolished life, she 
dreaded his indulging over-much, 
and she liked to have outward cir- 
cumstances come to her aid to 
counteract it. 

It was well enough for a year 
or two; but for a permanency 
never. Looking on she foresaw 
how they would be clogged, strait- 
ened, and have to remain very 
much as they were year after 
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year—perhaps till she died, or 
grew old and ugly, and had left 
off caring about things. The best 
part of her life meanwhile would 
be passed in waiting, hoping, and 
being disappointed. It was not 
surprising that she had lost con- 
fidence in Joe’s more sanguine 
calculations. She knew now that 
he could not help seeing things 
couleur de rose at times if he wished 
it. His predictions in his own 
affairs had proved signally wrong 
more than once; and to-night 
Cressida, who had hitherto held 
up bravely, was startled by a new 
and fearful apprehension that per- 
haps it was not people’s stupidity, 
as Joe represented and believed, 
that stood in the way of his 
working out his plans. She knew 


nothing of business herself, and + 


to distrust Joe’s prudence was 
like feeling the ground shake 
under her feet. No doubt Tom, 
too, in his time had always be- 
lieved in the infallible success of 
his wild speculations. 

This was the worst perspective 
that had yet suggested itself to 
her imagination, and made her 
look .so grave for the moment 
that Joe was much concerned. 

‘Come, cheer up,’ he said hope- 
fully ; ‘ we'll hear what old Sim- 
monds has got to say to-morrow. 
Perhaps something may have 
turned up since I saw him last.’ 

Cressida smiled and brightened 
a little. It was a relief, such as 
we anticipate and derive from 
the advent of a doctor, even in 
cases where it is tolerably clear 
that he can do no good. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
JEANIE’S ROMANCE. 

Tue changes and chances of 
two years had failed to work any 
perceptible alteration on the man- 
ner of life at Greywell. Could 
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anything, ever? Fan used to won- 
der why within those grounds the 
seasons did not come to a stand- 
still, the days cease to lengthen 
and shorten, the moons to wax 
and wane. ‘It is not always 
May’ is an adage that holds good 
of every place under heaven. The 
converse might, should, be equally 
true, yet Greywell Court stood 
up to contradict it; for there, at 
least, it seemed always December. 

Norbert’s prolonged illness and 
Fan’s departure from the scene 
had deprived the family circle of 
the few lively touches that had 
brightened it now and then. More 
than ever it offered itself as a 
theme for humorous comment 
among the neighbours, who found 
the Colonel’s notorious temper 
an infinitely suggestive subject 
for squibs and caricatures and 
racy anecdotes. The tragic side 
of this home-life they ignored, 
which was excusable, so carefully 
was it hidden from their view. 
Those women’s mouths were 
sealed. Instinctively they fought 
shy of pity in this matter, as they 
might of insults. Theirs was no 
cupboard-skeleton that could be 
kept under lock and key. It 
walked abroad in the light of day 
in its native grotesque ugliness, 
and they put a good face on the 
matter, as if to iead people to 
think they did not mind skeletons. 

The Colonel, accustomed to 
take every misfortune asa newly- 
wrought personal wrong, had 
in this last instance done his 
utmost to fight off all compune- 
tion or sympathetic show of 
pity. He let his conviction be 
inferred by his household, and in 
his usual way—a way that implied 
that no other conviction should 
be allowed to survive under the 
same roof ; that his son was en- 
tirely to blame for what had be- 
fallen him; that he was now 
suffering the natural consequence, 
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not to say the just penalty, of 
headstrong folly, inert neglect of 
common precaution, and selfish 
disregard of the result to unof- 
fending people—that is to say, 
his father, on whom the blow had 
fallen as a final, clenching disap- 
pointment. From brooding on 
this, the Colonel had contrived to 
pervert the whole force of his 
regret and solicitude into bitter 
reprobation, tinged with resent- 
ment for the son who, either by 
strength or by weakness, seemed 
for everto be eluding his dominion. 
Fresh proof to the Colonel, had 
he needed any, that»the whole 
universe was against him. Fresh 
cause for him to become, if pos- 
sible, more difficult to live with, 
and more indifferent to the gloom 
he thus spread around him. 

Of course, having committed 
himself to the Draconian line, he 
had slight patience with the out- 
ward manifestations of opposite 


feeling in his wife. 
Alleyne made up for such self- 
restraint when he was out of the 
way, spending the whole of her 


leisure time in tears. It was want 
of thought, not heart, that kept 
her, as far as her husband, from 
taking Millie and Jeanie into 
consideration, and reflecting that 
all this was worse for them than 
for their parents, since more vital 
and dangerous consequences may 
follow a course of melancholy 
stagnation if taken at five-and- 
twenty than thirty years later. 
Fortunately for Millie, both 
her imagination and her reasoning 
powers wereslow. The very idea 
that Norbert should never be him- 
self again was a great deal too 
strange and tragical for her to en- 
tertain it. A miracle of healing 
would have seemed more likely. 
Inability to comprehend a trial 
often helps us through it; and 
Millie, as before, went on from 
her Sunday schools to her knit- 
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ting and her gardening and the 
narrow round of occupation open 
to her, and really suffered less 
from what was breaking Mrs. 
Alleyne’s heart than from the 
Colonel’s petty tyranny, which had 
lately taken to exercising itself in 
twenty new and seemingly trifling, 
but to herself and Jeanie unutter- 
ably irksome, ways. He became in- 
creasingly particular about their 
walking beyond the grounds 
alone, laid a ban on one thing 
after another, forbade their visit- 
ing one family after another— 
generally families members of 
whom had—or so he fancied— 
slighted him directly or indirectly. 
Ere this he had managed to quarrel 
with many of the leading people, 
all of whom hated him roundly, 
though some tried to bear with 
him for the sake of his wife and 
daughters. But the proverbial 
dulness of that house was such 
that the neighbours were naturally 
glad of the faintest pretext for 
excusing themselves from dining 
there ; and of late years Mrs. Al- 
leyne had nearly abandoned the 
ungrateful task: of periodically 
getting parties of these unwilling 
people together. 

The girls suffered. Their scanty 
circle of society became scantier, 
their glimpses of the world they 
were to live in fewer and fainter. 
Their instincts did not drive them, 
like Fan, to discover a new earth 
for themselves in books or imagin- 
ation. Millie and Jeanie were no 
blues to begin with, and their 
father had forbidden their joining 
any of the lecture classes that 
had lately been set going in Lul- 
lington, considering the attend- 
ance too mixed and the tendency 
of the instruction given most ex- 
ceptionable. The names of the 
books recommended for the study 
of the class were enough ! 

A memorable storm was created 
by the accidental detection in the 
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house of a French novel that 
Lewis Lefroy had lent Jeanie to 
read. It was a prose idyl of 
rural life, rather insipid perhaps, 
but decidedly harmless. Now 
whether the Colonel believed the 
language of William the Con- 
queror to be intrinsically noisome 
(he had never risked making its 
intimate acquaintance himself ), or 
whether, more plausibly, he saw 
in this inoffensive specimen the 
thin edge of the wedge, the dis- 
covery called forth an amount of 
wrath and displeasure that would 
have been ludicrous in their dis- 
proportion to the occasion, but 
that for this they were none the 
less disagreeable. His daughter 
got a tremendous lecture. The 
volume was confiscated, and poor 


Jeanie, half way through, had to ° 


think of the hero and heroine for 
evermore in the seemingly hope- 
less plight where she had left 
them. One cause for self-con- 
gratulation she had, however: 
namely, that by good fortune and 
some obstinacy on her part she 
had got off without betraying how 
the volume had come into her 
hands, preferring to subject her- 
self and her books to any sort of 
annoying censorship henceforth 
rather than rjsk rousing in her 
father a prejudice against Lewis 
Lefroy. With the Colonel an 
outburst of anger, so far from 
clearing the air, puisoned it. The 
two, thanks to Lefroy’s amiable 
flexibility making it next to im- 
possible to come to loggerheads 
with him, had continued always 
to meet on terms of civility, 
and the dread of a skirmish be- 
tween them was now the night- 
mare of Jeanie’s life. 

She was only a grown-up child, 
poor Jeanie, groping on among 
molehills, but to her they were 
mountains. During the last few 
months—she reproached herself 
for it as for a fault—she had made 
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more discoveries about happiness 
than in the whole course of her 
previous life. It seemed selfish 
and wicked, with Norbert in this 
desperately critical state, to feel 
particularly glad about anything. 
But she could not help it. The 
source of thisextraordinary bright- 
ness of spirit was aloof from family 
hopes and fears. 

Even the recollection of that 
afternoon when Mr. Marriott’s 
telegram had come and filled 
every one with dismay, she could 
not call up without furtive 
snatches of keen pleasure. Her 
walk home across the fields téte-a- 
téte with Lewis Lefroy had left an 
impression not to be effaced by 
the catastrophe that had succeed- 
ed it. Since then more than one 
opportunity of meeting had oc- 
curred, and each occasion had 
given a pleasanter addition to 
her stock of memories. And a 
pending visit to the Marriotts, 
who had invited her to spend a 
week with them in London, an act 
of charity to their country cousins 
they now conscientiously perform- 
ed twice or thrice yearly, she 
looked forward to as the Mil- 
lennium, simply because Lefroy 
was in town. He hada studio in 
London now, and being an ac- 
quaintance of her uncle’s would be 
sure to be at the house now and 
then. Nay, had he not promised 
to come expressly to see her ? 

But for this prospect the visit 
would have appalled her mere- 
ly. The luxury she felt oppres- 
sive, not even dazzling. She 
had none of Cressida’s receptive- 
ness or lively facility for entering 
into any phase of life that should 
happen to be presented to her. 
And as for the pleasures of obser- 
vation, her powers in that line 
had had so little practice that, 
imperfectly developed as they 
were, she could not profit by them 
now. Suddenly launched from 
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Greywell and subdued monotony 
into brilliant many-sided society, 
she was chiefly overcome by the 
sense of her own deficiencies, and 
appeared shyer and awkwarder 
than she really was; seemed to 
be always tripping up in her dress, 
upsetting tumblers, bungling forks 
and wine-glasses, embarking in 
speeches and having to leave off, 
or contradicting herself absurdly, 
without even Millie, a fellow- 
bungler, for a companion picture 
to keep her in countenance. The 
Marriott girls tried to be kind to 
her, but in a patronising way that 
Jeanie dimly resented. She did 
not admire or exactly envy her 
cousins, and they were not happy 
in their attempts to coax the shy 
girl out of her shell. At their 
large showy dinner-parties she 
was mournfully sensible that her 
cavalier, however duteously civil, 
thought her an incubus, and 
turned with alacrity to his other fair 
neighbour, whoever she might be. 
The Marriotts took her out every- 
where and introduced her; but an 
utter stranger in this wonderland 
of fashion, how could she natu- 
ralise herself there, or expect to 
meet with anything better than 
condescension ? 

Only with Lefroy she bright- 
ened up and became a totally dif- 
ferent creature. In the first place 
he, and he alone, was not a 
strangerto her; and in the second, 
though he had never told her he 
liked her, she knew it intuitively, 
and responded in this way, as a 
little cat knows and comes out to 
its friends. He was constantly at 
the house. The banker, unlike his 
morose and exclusive brother-in- 
law,owned to adecided predilection 
for artists great and small, made a 
point of qltivating their acquaint- 
ance, and showed himself a liberal 
patren. There happened to be a 
little panelled room in the house, 
which Lewis Lefroy had lately 
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been commissioned to decorate, 
with free leave to follow his own 
taste. He now came every morn- 
ing to go on with his fancy work ; 
the young ladies would stand 
by to watch and admire the pro- 
gress of the bird of paradise, 
which after a variety of experi- 
ments he had decided on, and on 
the whole Jeanie occupied his 
thoughts and attention nearly as 
much as the panel he was paint- 
ing for her uncle. 

Those were the real holiday 
hours for Jeanie, far more import- 
ant and delightful than the whole 
round of London entertainments : 
the park, the opera, theatre, balls, 
miles of pictures. These, and the 
people who lived off them, belong- 
ed to a sphere parted by a great 
gap from hers. 

She had unconsciously the pret- 
tiest ways of showing her prefer- 
ence for him, naive, self-forgetful, 
and peculiarly gratifying to Le- 
amour - propre. 
Other women had been fond of 
him before, and most certainly he 
had not seen their predilection 
through diminishing glasses. O, 
his mind was a very garner of 
tender memories, and there was 
nothing in the world more enjoy- 
able to him than the retrospect 
of these golden, or at least glitter- 
ing, hours—as it were so many 
clever little studies, sketches, 
exercises, impromptus, preludes 
of a dabbler in the fine art of 
making love. 

For never yet had he so far 
belied his versatile, volatile self in 
any one of these affaires de casur, 
as to risk being saddened or em- 
bittered in the faintest degree by 
the recollection. True to his hum- 
ming-bird hawk-moth ideal he had 
fluttered about the honeysuckles, 
seen, sipped, and flown away. 

He was great at private theatri- 
cals, and once, unawares, had very 
nearly been betrayed into almost 
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a serious passion for a clever and 
haridsome lady amateur. The 
“Jove of a life,’ which he believed 
in of course, but was content to 
find receding, horizon -like, as 
fast as he moved on to approach 
it, threatened to meet him here. 
Dora Marchmont was a splendid 
woman, and a striking actress. 
She played Julie de Fontanges 
to his Henri de Neuville many a 
time and admirably on the boards, 
and something of the sort in real 
life between the performances. 
A tall, dark, queen-like woman 
on a scale twice as large as his 
own, and married to a nonentity of 
a husband. Here clearly were all 
the elements ready for the sensa- 
tion drama, the crisis of Lefroy’s 
life. Why would it not come off? 

Men who go through life with 
the white feather for their trade- 
mark must forego great effects. 
One element was wanting to the 
drama in question. ‘ All plot and 
no passion’ should have been its 
title on the stage of life. 

They had not quarrelled ; they 
had drifted apgrt. He owned 
now that this was quite as well, 
as it might have been rather disas- 
trous. He had really not felt the 
estrangement so much as might 
have been expected, and he could 
look back on the whole of this pe- 
riod of hopeless tyrannic love with 
a feeling of unmixed complacency. 

Nor had Dora's heart been 
broken. Perhaps she had gradu- 
ally surmised about her devotee 
that latent caution and calculation 
which are of all qualities the most 
disenchanting to the female heart. 
The most susceptible of women 
are proof in the main against a 
sort of vamped-up, experimental, 
decorative attachment, upon which 
not a particle of the lover's life or 
prosperity can be said to hinge. 
Alec de Saumarez could throw 
himself into the most ephemeral 
love passage with the same zest 
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and disregard of immediate-conse- 
quences as though his eternal sal- 
vation were involved, and had won 
at that lottery over and over again ; 
but Lefroy would have doubted 
and temporised and looked back 
though the prize were a diamond, 
sooner than compromise himself 
by staking a counter. 

It was more than doubtful if 
he had ever inspired a genuine 
attachment till he met Jeanie ; 
perhaps he felt this, though of 
course it would never do to own 
it, even to himself. Alas, he was 
neither a hero nor a genius, still 
less a Lovelace ; merely an agree- 
able, talkative, little five-o’clock- 
tea fellow, whom women petted 
and fondled like a terrier or a 
spoilt child, and did not scruple 
to treat with as little ceremony. 
But for Jeanie had Lewis Lefroy 
been the grandest representative 
man of his time, or the most irre- 
sistible, she could not have liked 
him better. Nay, not so well ; 
for the distance between them 
would have been too great, impass- 
able. Even as it was, she had 
fits of timidity with him now and 
then. That he, who was every- 
where such a favourite with 
women, should single her out for 
the lion’s share of his attention 
seemed very strange, and such 
attentions a condescension, though 
there was never a trace of that in 
his manner. 

This excessive diffidence, which 
showed itself directly they got 
beyond the commonplaces of con- 
versation, surprised and amused 
him. He liked to try and charm 
it away. The process of drawing 
her out was like training a little 
bird, that a voice, a sharp move- 
ment, a mere nothing will scare. 
But Lewis Lefroy was gifted for 
the task : he could not be brusque; 
so gentle, soft, and finikin;* the 
shy robin must come to him and 
eat out of his hand at last. 
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Jeanie’s visit was drawing to a 
close. On her last evening but 
one the Marriotts had one of their 
grand receptions. The banker was 
in his glory ;—never had he had 
the satisfaction of seeing so many 
magnates of various descriptions 
gathered under his roof—his wife 
and daughters likewise, compla- 
cently receiving the polite atten- 
tions of heiress-hunters. But by 
far the happiest person in the 
room was Jeanie. The Babel of 
tongues, lavish display of millinery, 
and multitude of strange faces 
only dazed her and made her head 
ache. She was apt to slink aside 
into a quiet corner near the cur- 
tains, where she would pretend to 
be deep in a volume of Doré’s 
illustrations to Don Quixote. But 
there would come a moment when 
her heart would begin to flutter in 
a distracting manner, so that she 
could hardly tell windmills and 
giants apart, or the knight from his 


squire on the pages under her eyes. 
Would Lewis Lefroy come and 


take the seat beside her? Would 
he not! Philistinish London 
society en masse bored him as 
much as it did her, and piqued 
him withal. He felt himself of 
such little account there. 

‘I really shouldn't like to live 
in London,’ he remarked to her 
that night, when the press, the 
heat, the noise, and ceaseless come 
and go began to grow more extreme 
and bewildering than usual on 
such occasions. 

‘Where would you like best 
to live, then?’ she ventured shyly. 

‘Well, I’ve several ideals,’ he 
replied, ‘and cannot make up my 
mind between them. Forinstance, 
a friend of mine has a cottage 
somewhere down in Cornwall, 
which he has done up and de- 
corated himself. Sometimes I've 
thought that is what I should 
prefer—a cottage, of which every 
nook and square inch should be in 
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character. You couldn’t carry that 
out with a large place, you know. 
But in a doll’s house like that one 
can make every detail perfect.’ 

Jeanie agreed; but suggested 
that such an abode might be rather 
cramped and dreary in winter or 
bad weather, and dark for painting 
in, perhaps. 

‘So it might,’ he admitted, con- 
sidering. ‘I think I should like 
best of all to settle abroad—in 
Paris ; or else in some delightful 
place in Italy, where there would 
be sun all the year round and no 
fogs.’ 

‘ Delightful,’ she sighed ; ‘and 
yet I think that I—supposing it 
was myself, I mean—could not 
bear to be always so far from home 
and people I knew.’ 

‘Yes, you're quite right,’ he 
said mournfully; adding, after a 
few moments’ reflection, ‘ But 
for that there is nothing to equal 
a kind of half-suburban place, 
such as J’m trying now. One 
is out of the whirl, and yet with- 
in reach of everything and every- 
body. By the bye, when are you 
coming to pay my studio the visit 
you promised ? 

‘The Marriotts talked of taking 
me to-morrow,’ she replied, smil- 
ing; ‘I go back the day after.’ 

‘O, then I shall count upon 
seeing you to-morrow,’ he said ; 
‘it’s an engagement ; [shall remind 
Miss Marriott before I leave.’ 

He did mention it as he was 
saying good-night, and the sisters 
kindly undertook not to forget 
the item in their afternoon drive. 
As Lefroy went home he began 
running over his three home-ideals 
in his head again, and remarking 
that this evening every one had 
suggested itself with the addition 
of Jeanie as his companion ; 80 
that in talking them over with 
her he had been on the point of in- 
advertently letting this out by say- 
ing ‘ we’ and ‘us’ more than once. 
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Lately some new reflections 
about himself, without moving 
him very deeply, had begun to 
occupy him a good deal. 

His butterfly bachelor life he 
granted (sorrowfully, for no other 
could ever be half so dear to him) 
could not last to the end of time. 
Although he might still pass in 
appearance for three or four-and- 
twenty, he would be thirty-one 
next birthday, and was uncomfort- 
ably aware that there is no more 
pitiable and laughable object than 
a butterfly obviously getting on in 
life. Better and wiser far to doff 
the gay livery of mirth gracefully, 
before it is quite worn out and 
conspicuously tarnished. 

Lefroy was prudence and pre- 
caution personified. He was dis- 


criminating too, and had felt from 
the first that to trifle with Jeanie 
Alleyne as he was in the habit of 
trifling with women of the world, 
to perplex her with tender atten- 


tions and compliments, such as 
he had lavished on Mrs. March- 
mont, would be quite unpardon- 
able. If during this past week 
he had sought hersociety pointedly 
and let drop some phrases she 
might well interpret into a mean- 
ing very sweet to her, it was 
because he was drifting, and sub- 
missively, towards the goal at last. 

Jeanie would make him a dear, 
faithful, little wife, admire him 
infinitely, and her flattery, however 
extravagant, would always be sin- 
cere, and therefore pleasant to him 
to receive. As to the goods of this 
world, it was probable she would 
bring him very little; but love of 
money was not among Lefroy’s 
weak points. Never had he even 
thought of paying court to one of 
the Marriott girls. Not that he 
held romantic ideas on the sub- 
ject of marriage, or regarded it as 
an all-important part of a man’s 
life that must vitally affect his 
welfare one way or the other. 
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After all, what is vital, thought 
he, when you come to analyse and 
philosophise? Still he would not 
have married on less than a mild 
preference, such as he felt for 
Jeanie. As to heiresses, he had 
never seen one that he liked at all ; 
which was lucky, he granted ; as 
to the hand of what heiress could 
he, with his very modest compe- 
tence, reasonably aspire? But the 
kind of clover he wanted to live in 
can be had for five hundred a 
year, which doubtless he and 
Jeanie could make up between 
them. Life partnership with one 
of the banker’s daughters would 
have laid burdens on him intoler- 
able to such a man. He would 
have felt crushed, nay, extin- 
guished, beneath a triple mountain 
of other people’s gold, social fetters, 
and an unexceptionable but dull 
and heavy wife, to whom he would, 
nevertheless, have to consider him- 
self as under obligations unspeak- 
able for having brought him much 
wealth. Not for Lewis Lefroy! 
If there was one good thing he 
honestly held dear it was indi- 
vidual freedom. In choosing to 
mairy Jeanie rather than another 
he acted up to this principle. 
Whether in the cottage at the 
Land’s End, or under the Italian 
pergola, or in the villa at Maida 
Hill, theirs might be a mode! ex- 
istence, cut to his own favourite 
pattern ; a machine of which every 
wheel and crank should go smooth- 
ly and admirably. If it only 
could have been done without 
making up hismind! He disliked 
having to make up his mind. 

The Miss Marriotts were as 
good as their word, and brought 
Jeanie with them to call the next 
day. It was Lefroy’s ‘at home’ 
afternoon, and his bijou studio 
was crowded with miscellaneous 
visitors. There was hardly room 
left in it for the Miss Marriotts 
and their trains. Jeanie became 
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the place better. She was small, 
like the owner, and did not en- 
croach on the china and bric-d- 
brac, or brush down easels with 
herskirtslike hercousins. Neither, 
like them, did she look down 
stiffly and frigidly on the ‘mixed’ 
assembly of shaggy fellow-artists, 
Jew dealers, and patrons from the 
provinces. The master of the 
ceremonies brought them all thim- 
blefuls of tea in a miniature set, 
invisible biscuits on a fairy plate. 
Jeanie thought Lewis Lefroy’s ‘ at 
home’ glorious fun. It was the 
single London outing she had 
thoroughly enjoyed. The Miss 
Marriotts kindly stayed till the 
end, and thawed somewhat when 
the ‘ miscellanies’ had dispersed. 
The conversation turned on books, 
and Jeanie related the grievous 
fate of the French novel Lefroy 
had lent her, and there was much 
laughter over the story of its se- 
questration. He persisted that 
she must accept something else, 
as an atonement for the mischief 
he had innocently made; and it 
ended in her taking away with 
her a prettily bound copy of 
Undine, illustrated by himself, and 
to which, as he neatly observed, 
being in English and in fairyland, 
nobody could possibly object. 

When at last the Marriotts 
said they must go, Jeanie departed 
with them, all smiles. True, she 
was going home to-morrow, but 
Lullington was no such terrible 
distance from London. Lewis 
Lefroy had found his way down 
into that neighbourhood before, 
might do so again soon, nay, had 
hinted an intention to that effect. 

Left alone in his little kingdom, 
Lefroy could have begun to dance, 
as a let-off to the effervescence of 
his spirits. This subsiding, a 
slight reaction ensued. 

Half comically, half regretfully, 
he shook his head over himself as 
he contemplated that approaching 


change which he had almost de- 
cided was inevitable. Benedick, 
the married man! Lewis Lefroy, 
the pink of graceful flutterers, 
about to settle down into calm, 
prosaic, uniform, domestic life 
with a little country girl! Well, 
if it must be so, it must. 

But he feels also he will never 
take the final measure without a 
look back, maybe a relapse or two. 
What matter, ifthe endis decreed? 

At this moment his eye fell 
upon his album, his Century of 
Fair Women. He took it up 
quickly and turned over the pages, 
recalling affectionately, one by one, 
all those ‘ might have beens’ he had 
been so very careful not to make 
anything else. He was tempt- 
ed to go through them, not as an 
antidote, but as a set-off to his 
present exemplary state of mind. 

At last he chanced on a page 
with a rough sketch that he had 
allowed to remain, though un- 
finished ; the only imperfect thing 
in the book. It caught his eye 
and riveted him awhile. 

‘ Mrs. Kennedy: ah, she was a 
pretty woman! Barberine! he 
sighed gently ; ‘ and her portrait 
that I’ve never taken, never shall 
take now, Isuppose. Dear, dear, 
what a long, long way off all that 
time seems ! 

He was still looking into the 
shadowy face, recalling how each 
time they had met it had possessed 
him, something there inviting him 
to pursuit likea Fata Morgana, and 
how it had always eluded him. 

‘That reminds me,’ he ejacu- 
lated, suddenly starting up, ‘ that 
this is Tuesday, and that I’ve 
never once been to Curzon-street.’ 

For a moment his expression 
was tragic, horror-struck. Lefroy 
was intensely punctilious in some 
matters of etiquette, dreaded be- 
ing found wanting in doing ‘ the 
right thing.’ At the beginning 
of the year he had received from 
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Mrs. de Saumarez a friendly 
general invitation for her Tuesday- 
evening receptions. He had 
thought it too kind of her, pro- 
mised to come, with spontaneous 
effusion, as though it were the 
most valued pleasure of his life ; 
and (the little humbug !) he had 
not shown himself on a single 
occasion. Either he had forgot- 
ten, or had something else to do, 
or somebody had carried him off 
elsewhere and prevented him. 

He had not seen her for months, 
nor heard news of her or hers, 
excepting some gossip about Alec’s 
having, not long since, come 
in rather unexpectedly for some 
considerable property, one result 
of which, it was said, had been 
that certain watchful mothers, 
who had long given him up and 
shaken their heads over him as 
‘not a marrying man,’ were be- 
ginning to cast their eyes upon 
him again as an eligibleson-in-law. 

Lefroy decided that he must go 
there to-night and make his peace. 
He was very clever at making his 
peace with people in this way, 
having studied and practised the 
art of conciliation. 

Elise in such cases was not an 
implacable person at all. Lefroy 
found a gay party assembled, and 
took great pains to make himself 
useful and agreeable. The hostess 
rewarded him, later on, by intro- 
ducing him to a young lady, who 
seemed to be queefing it sedately 
over all the other fair women 
present—Lady Mary Carroll, a 
friend and godchild of Mrs. de 
Saumarez, and who came to stay 
with her occasionally. To Lefroy 
was given the honour of taking 
this fair remnant of England’s 
aristocracy in to supper. She was 
an acknowledged beanty, very 
simple, very haughty, and difficult 
to get on with, he decided. “He 
knew not awkwardness or timi- 
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to feel appreciated, and his dis- 
tant admiration for Lady Mary 
was of the kind a cricket might 
entertain for a race-horse. How 
differently he had felt with Jeanie 
Alleyne! However, he exerted 
himself to fulfil his charge scru- 
pulously, was very attentive to 
everybody, and when the company 
dispersed he ventured to linger a 
few moments behind the rest, 
just to feel that he was forgiven 
by the mistress of the house. 

‘If you had come a little earlier,’ 
said Elise, ‘you would have metan 
old friend who appeared here quite 
unexpectedly to-day. Joe Ken- 
nedy, of all people in the world.’ 

‘Indeed !’ said Lefroy, interested. 

‘Alec brought him ; they have 
both been dining with us.’ 

‘Mr. de Saumarez is in town, 
then ? 

‘ He is in town for the present,’ 
said Elise. Lefroy’s acuteness 
detected a significance in her tone. 
‘ What's in the wind? he thought; 
and happening to glance at Lady 
Mary opposite, he caught, or fan- 
cied he caught, avery slight change 
of countenance. ‘O—ho! that’s in 
the wind, is it? he concluded to 
himself. 

‘ You have heard of his wind- 
fall, I daresay,’ Elise continued ; 
‘an uncle we all believed to be im- 
mortal, and who, believing him- 
self so, never made a will, but died 
quite suddenly, and Alec has 
stumbled into his inheritance.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Lefroy ; ‘ but I have 
not seen him since, or had the 
opportunity of congratulating him.’ 
He was thinking vaguely that 
perbaps blessings, as well as mis- 
fortunes, nevercomesingly: was De 
Saumarez going to crown his pros- 
perity by a rich marriage? From 
Elise’s expression he felt sure her 
thoughts were running over the 
same ground. But the conver- 
sation turned upon other subjects: 
the Kennedys, their losses, Monks’ 
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Orchard, the farm, where, said 
Elise, they were settling down into 
pastoral life. 

Lefroy left reassured that he was 
in favour with his patroness again ; 
but it had been an exciting day, 
and his brain was in a whirl. 
Cressida, Jeanie, Lady Mary seem- 
ed to be chasing each other like 
the figures on a top. He felt the 
pillars of his resolution a little 
shaken already ; luckily there was 
no call for action of any sort, and 
by the morning he would, he sup- 
posed, be of a practical mind again. 


That had been a depressing day 
at the farm. Small, fine wetting 
rain descending in sheets, pre- 
cluding the thought of going out, 
or the dream of visitors. Cressida 
had an over-abundance of solitude 
and leisure to meditate on their 
prospects. Draw, paint, play, 
read, or work though she might, 
the same picture always befére 
her. She resolved to face things 
as they actually were, and not 
gild them any longer. 

The question was not how well 
she could like Trianon provision- 
ally, but how she could bear 
perpetual banishment from Ver- 
sailles; quite another thing. So 
tantalising, too, to be living thus 
within sight ofthe goal. Joe did 
not mind. He would, she felt, 
be well content to go plodding on 
as now, for a dozen years or more 
perhaps, ever hoping that the 
next turn would make a change, 
but happily resigned to working 
and waiting, and doing withcut 
what they have not got. Come it 
must atlast. Yes, thinks Cressida, 
when her hair is turning gray, 
and her gay spirits have been lived 
down, her social gifts worn or 
rusted out, then she and Joe 
would be free to lift up their heads 
in the world as important peofiie. 
But it was hard to smile and say 
Amen to that+ 
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The existence she had planned 
and longed for at Monks’ Orchard 
was by no means a wholly vain 
and selfish one. She would be 
queen, of course, and she would also 
gratify her artistic tastes, but she 
meant to be a good fairy too, to 
herfriendsand neighbours, Among 
the pleasures she longed to appro- 
priate, those of generosity held a 
front place. How sweet to be 
able to scatter manna among hun- 
gry souls—give here the open- 
ing to genius struggling with 
poverty, here to bring a little 
light into dark prospects, social 
pleasures to girls, scanted like the 
Alleynes in the recreation of their 
lives! Nay, she might raise the 
standard and tone of society in 
theneighbourhood generally. Rich 
and poor should rise up and call 
her blessed ; and blessed she would 
be in the sense most precious to 
her of wide-spreading influence 
and supremacy, so assured that 
she would no longer be tempted 
to be.perpetually proving it to 
herself by petty experiments. 

Everremoved. The old story. 
Doomed to fall short of her dreams 
of perfect love and perfect life. 
The first she had to relinquish 
long ago. The other must go now. 

She saw it plainly since her 
husband had become so downcast 
this last week. His sanguine dis- 
position would colour fading 
hopes up to the very last. She 
might conclude things were even 
worse than he would allow. It 
will make him wretched in earnest 
if she lets him see how miserable 
she feels about it. Yet it will 
try her sorely to keep all this to 
herself, and put a sweet face on 
tle worst news he could bring. 

Restlessly she waited for his 
return. A¢ last she heard him 
come tramping up to the porch. 
She foolishly bfung back from go- 
ing to the door to meet him, for 
fear of seeing the dreaded truth 
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written in his honest countenance. 
The next minute he marched 
straight into the sitting-room. 
Scorning ‘lifts’ on wheels, he had 
come from the station on foot by 
preference, through rain and 
sludge, and walked in now, hav- 
ing forgotten to scrape his boots 
or take off his greatcoat. 

‘ Well!’ he began, in a ringing 
tone, full of glee, as he thought 
of how he was going to chase 
away his wife’s disconsolate face. 

‘ Dear Joe, how wet you are!’ 
she exclaimed, shrinking back a 
little from his conjugal salute, 
‘ Please—’ the drops from his coat 
were falling in a shower over her 
pretty dress and the new carpet. 

‘So Iam! he muttered, sur- 
prised, looking at himself. ‘ It is 
rather moist outside. The fact is, 
I was in such a hurry to tell you 
my news, that I clean forgot every- 
thing else. I hope I haven't spoilt 
that scrumptious gown of yours !’ 

‘The carpet,’ she suggested 
magnanimously. 

‘Tm afraid I have brought in 
a lot of mud,’ he said ruefully. 
‘But never mind; there’s not 
much damage done.’ He pulled 
off his coat, thereby making an- 
other shower, flung it over the 
back of the nearest chair, and 
threw himself down by her on the 
sofa. ‘Good news, Cressida ! 

‘Tell me, tell me!’ she said 
eagerly, but checked with doubt. 
How far was there ground for this 
boyish confidence ¢ 

* Guess ! 

‘Simmonds has found some 
one who wants to lend you the 
money ? she said timidly. 

Joe shook his head, and laughed 
to see her look of discomfiture. 

‘ Better than that.’ 

‘Well, what? she asked, with 
a tiny stamp of impatience. 

‘Found him myself,’ said: Joe. 
‘What do you say to that ? 

‘No? Have you? her eyes 
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gleaming brightly as she smiled. 
‘ All—ard on the terms you want? 

‘Ay, all; just as I wanted. 
And now, Cressida, if I have a 
run of luck, another year might 
find us at Monks’ Orchard.’ 

‘A year? 

*Yes,’ said Joe convincingly ; 
‘and in the ordinary course of 
things two or three, at most, 
ought to do it. The world will 
see us with our heads above water 
again. I knew it would all come 
right. But to think I should have 
turned up a friend in need in him 
of all the fellows I ever knew.’ 

‘In whom? she asked. 

‘Ah, to be sure, I haven't 
told you yet. His not being a 
stranger made it easier to get him 
to enter into my schemes. Now 
for my story.’ 

Cressida listened. 

‘I went first to old Simmonds, 
who did nothing but shake his 
head and croak, recommend get- 
ting the place taken off my hands 
altogether. I was at my wits’ end. 
Then I went to have lunch at the 
club, and the first person I met 
there was Alec de Saumarez.’ 

‘Alec de Saumarez! Com- 
pletely taken aback and forgetting 
herself for an instant, she ex- 
claimed impulsively, ‘Joe, dear 
Joe, tellme: it is not he, surely not 
he, who is going to do this for you? 

‘ Patience,’ said Joe, laughing ; 
but momentarily struck by the 
force in her look and tone, he 
asked in surprise, ‘why do you 
seem so taken aback, so dumb- 
founded ? 

‘ Because,’ said Cressida, rally- 
ing quickly, ‘from all I know of 
him I should think he was more 
likely to have to come to a friend 
to borrow thousands than to lend 
them, have them to lend, I mean.’ 

‘Right you are,’ returned Joe, 
‘as I'll tell you presently. He 
was always open with his purse, 
but there was generally not much 
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left in it. The best of the story is 
this—that it appears that the 
young scamp came into a lot of 
money the other day, so lately, in 
fact, that he hasn’t had time to 
run through it yet. We got talk- 
ing. He told me about his slice 
of luck ; then I said something 
about our difficulties, and the nice 
mess poor Tom has got us in. 
Whilst I was yarning, the idea 
occurred to me to sound him as 
to whether he would be inclined 
towards a speculation of the sort, 
you know. He knows nothing 
about farming himself, but I’d no 
scruple to put the matter before 
him. It’sasafer investment than 
he'd pitch upon if he were left to 
himself, and he can make what 
inquiries he likes. But he seems 


rather inclined to go in for it, came 
down to meet the proposal half- 
way most handsomely, and I don’t 
suppose any difficulties are likely 
I know the secret of 


to crop up. 
it, I think.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

‘Well, I did him a sort of a 
good turn once,’ Joe confessed 
awkwardly. ‘I'd forgotten it my- 
self, but perhaps he hasn’t, and I 
suspect he’s more than ordinary 
glad of the chance of obliging me 
and paying off the score. It was 
when we were both youngsters of 
three-and-twenty. He had got 
himself into the very devil of a 
scrape. I knew the circumstances. 
He had been a fool, and wanted 
some three or four hundred pounds 
he couldn’t get, to save him from 
exposure, which would have been 
smash. It wasn’t altogether his 
fault, if I recollect. Atall events, 
I lent him what he wanted to hold 
up his head. It was a mere song to 
what he does for me now. But I 
was hard up myselfat the time, and 
he was more in need of that money 
than Iam of this. But I fancy he 
remembers that, too, and like agen- 
tleman wants to square accounts.’ 
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‘Is it all decided then? asked 
Cressida timidly. If it were, she 
at least would have had no hand 
in the arrangement. 

‘No, not yet,’ said Joe; ‘ he’s 
always ready to commit himself, 
but I wouldn’t hurry him into an 
agreement of the sort. He may 
think better of it perhaps. He 
and his lawyer can go and lay 
their heads together if they please, 
and make up their minds for or 
against. But, to tell you the truth, 
it was all so sudden that I wanted 
to turn it over in my own head, 
talk to you about it, and hear 
what you thought.’ 

For once Cressida, in a remote 
corner of her heart, wished Joe 
had left her out of the question, 
and acted, without consulting her, 
on the spur of the moment. 

‘I couldn’t do better, Cressida, 
could I? 

Cressida was silent. 

‘The queer thing is that it 
should have dropped into my 
mouth like this just in the nick 
of time, said Joe reflectively. 
‘I can’t hardly believe it. We 
might get fifty offers, they wouldn’t 
be worth this one. He'd be con- 
tent to wait for his return if ne- 
cessary, which would leave me 
free to lay out more than I should 
dare otherwise. What say you? 

‘ Shall we talk about it to-mor- 
row? she said evasively. ‘I 
don’t feel as if I had any head to 
think with to-night.’ 

‘ All right,’ said Joe; ‘I’m dead 
sleepy myself, and might come to 
grief in the midst of my reason- 
ing. But so much I’m certain of, 
that it’s a tremendous piece of 
luck. And Master Alec isn’t a 
bad fellow, I declare ; a little soft, 
and a harum-scarum young rascal. 
But I fancy he’s sown his wild 
oats, and the next thing we shall 
hear of him is that he’s going to 
marry and settle down. High 
time he began to think about it.’ 

D 





THE CURIOUS ADVENTURES OF A FIELD CRICKET. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
THE MONSTERS OF THE DEEP. 


Tue ant reflected a little, and then 
observed, 

‘There is one way of escape— 
not an easy one, it is true; but 
you are very strong, and between 
us I think we shall succeed in 
surmounting all difficulties. This 
is what I propose doing: our 
raft is too large to pass between 
the bulrushes; we mnst cut it 
down a little.’ 

* Do you really mean it? 

‘ Of course I do.’ 


‘ And how do you mean to set 


about it? 

‘You must follow my instruc- 
tions.’ 

‘Jam ready. Proceed.’ 

‘Then first cut that stalk there, 
and then there.’ 

As she spoke she pointed to the 
bulrush she had thrown down, 
and which now lay across our 
leaf, indicating the exact points 
at which the divisions were to be 
made. 

I set to work. The first opera- 
tion did not take long. It was 
only the outside of the stalk which 
was hard, as the inside consisted 
merely ofa soft pith which offered 
very little resistance. I had soon 
cut off a piece of the length of the 
lily leaf. 

‘ Now,’ said the ant, ‘ draw to- 
wards you the part of the bulrush 
which is still floating, and cut off 
a second piece of the same length 
as the first.’ 

I did as I was bid. 

The two pieces of bulrush now 
Jay on our leaf. The ant made 
me place them alongside of each 
other. 

* So far, so good,’ she said. ‘ Now 


go and take hold of the leaf by the 
edge, draw it towards you as you 
did yesterday evening when you 
wanted shelter, and fold it over 
the two stalks. You will then 
cut off all which projects beyond 
them.’ 

I began to see what she was 
aiming at, and after a good deal 
of pretty hard work I succeeded 
in folding one piece of the leaf 
over what was to form the frame- 
work of our raft. I then, as 
ordered, cut off all which projected 
beyond it and threw it into the 
water. 

* Very good. Now do the same 
on the other side.’ 

I was already at work again ; 
but this second task was more 
difficult of accomplishment than 
the first had been, because I could 
not now go on to the other side 
of the stalks, and it was necessary 
to cut off the surplus part of the 
leaf before folding the remainder 
over the bulrush. I succeeded at 
last after an hour of intense exer- 
tion, and we found ourselves in 
possession of a long narrow raft 
as stable as we could wish and 
perfectly competent to carry us. 

We had now to get it to the 
outer boundary of the belt of bul- 
rushes, and to do so it was still 
necessary to cross a short space 
covered with floating rubbish. 
This, however, presented no serious. 
difficulty. The ant again ventured 
on to the loose sticks, and picking 
out a bit of stubble which bent 
over the raft, she made an incision 
in its stalk which sent it toppling 
down. I put it to the same use 
as I had the bulrush, and soon 
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one end of our bark was between 
the stalks of the aquatic plants, 
beyond which we hoped to disem- 
bark. 

Very extraordinary and alto- 
gether new to me was the appear- 
ance of the kind of forest into 
which we were now entering. 
The smooth dark-green stalks of 
the bulrushes, which were as 
thick as my body, rose abruptly 


from the water and attained a 
considerable height. They were 
sufficiently wide apart for our raft, 
now so much reduced in size, to 
pass between them. As already 
stated, the water about their roots 
was clear and almost entirely free 
from the covering of rubbish that 
we had left behind us, so that very 
little force was needed to get our 
boat along. Now and then the 





head of the raft came into colli- 
sion with a bulrush ; but the efforts, 
feeble as they were, of the ant, 
who stood in the bow, sufficed to 
turn us aside from any such tem- 
porary obstacle and get us back 
into the right channel. We were 
soon floating in more open waters. 

Presently, on the leaf of a 
water-plantain, which we were 
approaching, I noticed something 
which puzzled me greatly. It 
looked like a huge creature cling- 
ing to the leaf, though it was evi- 
dently only the remains of some 
such creature. It was a dry skin 
of a whitish colour, with a long 
slit down the back. 

‘That,’ said the ant, when I 
pointed it out to her, ‘is the skin 
of a dragon-fly’s larva. As I have 


told you, the larve of dragon-flies 
frequent the banks of ponds, so 
we are pretty sure to see some 
soon. When a larva has attained 
its full size it leaves the water by 
climbing up some aquatic plant, 
and then, clinging to a leaf or 
stem with its feet, it remains 
motionless awaiting its metamor- 
phosis. Very soon its skin dries 
and splits down the back to admit 
of the exit of the perfect dragon- 
fly, which gradually unfolds its 
feeble crumpled wings and finally 
flies away, leaving its empty husk 
in the position of the one you 
see.” 

‘What a very strange history ! 

*O, I have long been familiar 
with these curious remains, One 
day, when I was busily employed 
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with some of my companions in 
carrying astick, we saw one of our 
own people in the distance dragging 
along a fantastic-looking monster 
some twenty or thirty times as big 
as herself. You can imagine our 
astonishment. We hastened to 
her assistance, and when we got 
close to her we discovered that 
what we had taken for an animal 
was nothing but the dry and of 
course quite light skin of a dra- 
gon-fly’s larva, which had been 
carried by the wind from the 
banks of the water and dropped 
close to our home. I need scarcely 
add that we returned to our work 
at once, as there was really no 
need for any one to help our sis- 
ter to drag her burden to its des- 
tination.’ 

Whilst she was talking the ant 
neglected to guide our raft, and 
the consequence was that we be- 
came entangled amongst the erect 
stems of a cluster of bladderwort, 
the graceful yellowflowers of which, 
supported on long footstalks, rose 
above the surface of the water, 
whilst their stalks and leaves 
floated beneath it by the help of 
a vast number of minute bladders 
filled with air. I ran to the bow 
of the boat, and by repeated blows 
with my oar I easily succeeded in 
getting it free from among the 
floating plants. 

Whilst bending forwards when 
thus employed I noticed at a 
little distance from the bottom of 
the water what looked like a huge 
stationary air-bubble, which, for 
some reason unexplained, could 
not rise to the surface. 

I called the ant, and pointing to 
the object, asked her if it were 
not a precious stone. She looked 
at it for some time without speak- 
ing, and then begged me to touch 
it with the end of the piece of 
stubble. I did so, and immedi- 
ately a number of little globules 
of air rose from the seeming stone, 
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and burst as they reached the sur- 
face of the water. ' 

‘Ha, ha! cried the ant; ‘I 
know what it is—it’s a spider's 
house.’ 

‘ A spider's!’ I exclaimed. ‘ Im- 
possible !’ 

‘It is, though—the web of a 
spider of the argyroneta species. 
I have never seen one, but I have 
heard of them.’ 

‘I thought all spiders lived on 
land and breathed air, as we do’ 

‘This one is an exception, at 
least so far as the medium in 
which she lives is concerned. She 
breathes as we do, and lives in 
air, though under water.’ 

‘ Explain yourself.’ 

‘This is how she goes to work : 


. she spins silk as other spiders do, 


and when she wants to make her 
water-web she begins by throwing 
a few threads from branch to 
branch of some submerged plant. 
She then unites these first threads 
with a vast number of others, so 
arranging them as to form a kind 
of bell-flower turned upside down. 
You know what bell-flowers are, 
cricket ? 

*O, yes; they are pretty blue 
flowers, common in meadows, I 
have often seen them.’ 

‘ Well, the argyroneta makes a 
silken bell-flower of a close and 
mysterioustexture. Ineed scarcely 
add that whilst she is thus em- 
ployed she holds her breath, which 
she seems to be able to do fora 
considerable time without incon- 
venience. Her little structure 
completed, she goes up to fetch 
an air-bubble, which she brings 
down and places in her bell- 
flower. She repeats this opera- 
tion again and again till her dome 
is completely filled. She then in- 
stalls herself in it; and now you 
know how she manages to live on 
and in the air stored up by her- 
self.’ 

‘I knew before that spiders are 
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clever,’ I observed; ‘but I had no 
idea they were so skilful as all 
that. And why does the argyro- 
neta take all this trouble to make 
her web in the water instead of 
living as other spiders do? 


*No; her body is completely 
covered with a close down, through 
which the water cannot penetrate 
to her skin.’ 

During this conversation our 
bark continued its course to the 
bank. 

The part of the pond we were 
now crossing was peopled by nu- 
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‘O, it’s just a matier of taste. 
Perhaps she prefers water larve 
to any other diet.’ 

‘Doesn't she get wet in her 
trips from her web to the surface 
of the water? 





merous inhabitants. Great num- 
bers of gyrini or whirligig beetles 
gambolled about, swimming very 
rapidly, and describing as they did 
so some hundreds of interlocked 
circles. At our approach they 
sped away, to form into a fresh 
group a little distance off. Hydro- 
metre or water-measurers skimmed 
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clever,’ I observed ; ‘but I had no 
idea they were so skilful as all 
that. And why does the argyro- 
neta take all this trouble to make 
her web in the water instead of 
living as other spiders do? 


*No; her body is completely 
covered with a close down, through 
which the water cannot penetrate 
to her skin.’ 

During this conversation our 
bark continued its course to the 
bank. 

The part of the pond we were 
now crossing was peopled by nu- 
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‘O, it’s just a matter of taste. 
Perhaps she prefers water larva 
to any other diet.’ 

*Doesn’t she get wet in her 
trips from her web to the surface 
of the water? 
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the surface of the water as rapidly 
as if it were frozen hard, and it 
amused me to watch their jerking 
progress, vying in swiftness with 
the corixz and notonecte, which, 
turned over on their backs, darted 
along with equal speed. 

I did not know all these in- 
sects or their habits, never having 
frequented the banks of ponds ; 
but the ant named them all as 
they passed us. 

‘ They are all ruffians,’ she said, 
‘who live by prey. Look beneath 
us now.’ 

The water gradually decreased 


in depth as we advanced, and the . 


muddy bottom of the pond could 
be distinctly seen. 

It too was alive with a whole 
world of swimming and crawling 
creatures. 
to me the larva of a dragon-fly, 
which was bearing down upon 
a smaller larva, probably with 
the intention of devouring it. 
When it was within reach of its 
victim it suddenly darted out a 
kind of jointed arm provided with 
strong pincers, which, when at 
rest, it keeps folded over the 
lower part of its head. With 
this arm it firmly clutched its 
prey. I was able to examine its 
proceedings at my leisure, and I 
was much struck with the rapidity 
with which it used this arm, 
which flashed out as if let loose 
by a trigger. The dragon-fly 
larva was certainly armed with 
a very formidable weapon, and I 
saw that the ant had been guilty 
of no exaggeration in what she 
had told me. 

At the bottom we could see 
nepz or water-scorpions amongst 
a number of small brownish-look- 
ing objects which I at first took 
for bits of stick, but which I 
guessed on closer examination to 
be something quite different. I 
pointed them out to the ant. 

* They are not sticks,’ she said, 
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The ant pointed out 





‘but the larve of phryganex or 
caddis-flies, which live, as you 
may perceive, in very bad com- 
pany, and would soon be devour- 
ed if they did not take the pre- 
caution of forming for themselves 
a kind of case which completely 
covers them. They only permit 
their heads and the leg-bearing 
segments of their bodies to be seen, 
and they draw them in on the 
slightest alarm. “They are sen- 
sible creatures, I can tell you.’ 

* What do they live on? 

‘ A little of everything.’ 

‘Do they spend their whole 
lives in the water ?’ 

*O dear, no. When they have 
attained their full size—that is to 
say, when they find they have left 
off growing—they fasten their case 
to some plant, and pass through 
much such a metamorphosis as 
dragon-fly larve. Look, there is 
one flying.’ 

* What is that monster ? I ask- 
ed, at the sudden apparition close 
to our raft of an enormous black 
worm with a wrinkled skin, and 
a head which, instead of being 
convex at the topasall oursare, was 
concave, a peculiarity giving him 
a very strange and ugly appear- 
ance. 

‘It is the larva of a hydrous or 
black water-beetle. There, look 
at it seizing that inoffensive mol- 
luse and crushing it between its 
jaws.’ 

* Yes, yes; butitis going to be 
attacked in itsturn. Iseea huge 
dytiscus larva stealthily approach- 
ing with some sinister design. It 
is opening its mandibles and about 
to strike. Ah!’ 

This exclamation burst from 
me in my surprise, when just as I 
expected to witness a struggle be- 
tween the dytiscus larva and that 
of the hydrius, the latter sudden- 
ly disappeared in a kind of black 
egg which completely covared 

im. 
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* Well foiled !’ cried the ant 
laughing. ‘Did you ever see a 
more original style of evading 
your enemies? What the hy- 
‘drius emitted does not seem to 
have been to the taste of the dytis- 
cus, for he is decamping in double- 
qjuick time.’ 

‘Does this queer fellow—I 
mean the hydrius—ever get any 
wings ? 

* Of course he does, only he does 


———— 


his perfect state he no longer lives 
by prey? 

* Yes, I do; he browses quietly 
on vegetables.’ 

‘ And the dytiscus ? 

‘O, he always retains his fierce 
nature.’ 

‘Thess changes in character are 
very surprising.’ 

‘Shall I tell you something 
which will surprise you still more? 

I looked inquiringly at the 
speaker. 

‘You see that worm crawling 
at the bottom of the water?’ 
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not spread them out as caddis-flies 
and dragon-flies do, but keeps 
them folded beneath his elytra 
or wing-cases ; for he is of the 
coleoptera family. He does not 
have to change his place of resi- 
dence either; for he continues to 
live chiefly in the water like the 
dytiscus, which he resembles, 
though he is jarger and more 
peaceably inclined.’ 

‘Do you mean to say that in 


‘Yes; what of it? 

‘Presently it too will have 
wings, but when it has it will 
never eat again.’ 

‘ Why not? 

‘ Because it will no longer have 
a mouth.’ 

‘ You are making fun of me { 

‘I am doing no such thing.’ 

* He can’t live long like that.’ 

‘ A single day. He is called the 
ephemera, or May-fly. His larva, 
however, lives much longer—two 
years at least.’ 

‘If I were an ephemera larva 
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I should be in no hurry for my 
metamorphosis.’ 

*O, there are always compen- 
sations.’ 

At this juncture our raft was 
suddenly struck by a huge beetle, 
which was rapidly cleaving the 
water, using as paddles his two 
hind legs, which were of great 
length and fringed with hairs. 

‘ Clumsy fellow cried the ant, 
who had been flung down by the 
shock. 

‘What ever was it? 

‘A dytiscus, bother—a ruffian 
of the worst class ; quite capable 
of running against us on purpose, 
in the hope of making us fall into 
the water.’ 

‘Well, he has made off now, at 
all events.’ , 

We now remained silent for 
some minutes, whilst I looked 
down upon the restless eager world 
beneath us, of which I had known 
nothing until my companion re- 
vealed to me its wonders. 

‘One thing surprises me, ant,’ 
I observed presently. 

* And what might that be ? 
‘ That you are so intimately ac- 
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quainted with all these creatures. 
One would think you had lived 
amongst them.’ 

‘The reason is not far to seek. 
In the summer we wander about, 
keep our eyes open, and hear all 
sorts of things. Then when the 
winter comes we talk, which is as. 
good a way as any of passjng the 
time.’ 

‘A way combining instruction 
with amusement.’ 

‘ And you—what do you do in 
the dull season ? 

‘O,’ I replied, feeling a little 
embarrassed, ‘I sleep.’ 

‘ More pleasant than instructive, 
I should think. No offence, but 
that accounts for, your being 
stronger in body than in mind. 
However, she added, laughing, 
‘thanks to our meeting, we have 
both got well out of an awkward 
scrape. I have thought for you, 
and you have worked forme. But 
here we are.’ 

She was right. Our raft, once 
free of the bladderwort, drifted 
easily before the wind, and now 
came to a standstill amongst the 
grass on the banks of the pond. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


SOME SENSIBLE ADVICE. 


‘Caton hold of my tail,’ I said 
to the ant, ‘and I will help you 
to disembark.’ 

She did as I suggested, and 
taking a spring, I gained the land 
at a single bound. 

The spot at which we alighted 
was not far from the main road, 
and to reach it we had to climb a 
grassy bank. The grass had been 


recently mown, but, short as it 
was, it presented quite a formidable 
obstacle to the progress of the ant. 

I therefore told her to seat her- 
self on my back, and hold on 
firmly. This she readily consented 


to do ; and one carrying the other 
we soon, and without any incident 
worthy of note, reached the wide 
path down which we had both 
been swept by the water the day 
before. 

It was just here that I had 
taken refuge amongst the straw- 
berry-plants when I had been 
frightened off the road by the 
noise of an approaching carriage. 
I took it into my head that I 
should like to see the place where 
I had been received by the mole 
cricket, and had had my pleasant. 
little chat with the grasshopper. 


























I mentioned my wish to the ant, 
and she said she would go with 
me. As we crossed the road, I 
also acquainted her with all the 
incidents of the first evening of 
my wandering life, dwelling speci- 
ally on my meeting with the mole 
cricket. 

I was soon beneath the straw- 
berry-plant which had protected 
the entrance to my cousin’s home, 
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Had that entrance been destroyed 
in the storm? No; a moment's 
search, and I had the pleasure of 
finding it still intact. 

‘Wait for me here,’ I said to 
the ant; ‘I will just run in and 
ask my cousin how she is—at 
least, if I find her at home, which 
is doubtful.’ 

‘T'll eome with you, cricket ; I 
shall be very glad to make the 





acquaintance of your worthy rela- 
tive.’ 

We entered the passage. All 
went well at first, but it soon be- 
came so dark that I had to grope 
my way. 

I knew that the passage led 
straight into the room in which 
the mole cricket was generally to 
be found, and into that room 
alone. There was therefore no 
fear of our losing our way in the 
dark subterranean passage. I 
stopped, however, for a sudden 
fear crossed my mind. It will be 
remembered that I had rushed out 
of the room for which I was now 
making when the mole cricket 
raised the alarm of the mole’s 
approach, and that in my hurry I 
had not stopped to ascertain whe- 


ther that alarm had been true or 
false. Perhaps my cousin, com- 
pelled as she was to be always on 
the alert against an ever-present 
danger, fancied she saw moles 
everywhere, and had cried out in 
her sleep. If, on the other hand, 
the mole had really broken into 
her house, everything would most 
certainly have been turned upside 
down by his visit; and in thus 
venturing myself in the darkness, 
I ran a risk of tumbling into some 
hole, from which it might be very 
difficult to escape. These reflec- 
tions brought me to a standstill, 
and I began to shout at the top of 
my voice; but there was no an- 
swer; the most profound silence 
reigned on every side. 

‘Come,’ said the ant, ‘ the place 
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is completely deserted ; your cou- 
sin is elsewhere, or she has been 
eaten up. Anyhow, there is no- 
thing for us to do here.’ 

‘Wait a minute,’ I replied ; ‘I 
think I make out something.’ 

‘If you do, you are sharper than 
I am, for I can’t see the tips of my 
own antenne.’ 

‘I see a glimmer of light.’ 

*O, you've struck your eye 
against a stone,’ was the laughing 
rejoinder. 

‘No such thing ; look yourself 
down there at the bottom of the 
passage.’ 

‘ Ah, perhaps you are right, after 
all.’ 

* What can it be? 

‘Probably only a glowworm. 
What else do you suppose it could 
be? 

‘Suppose it were she ?’ 

‘She? 

‘I mean, if it were him ? 

‘ And who might “ him” be? 

‘My old companion. You know 
whom I mean—the glowworm I 
was telling you about just now.’ 

‘Very possibly. Are you much 
set on seeing him again? 

‘Of course Tam. He may be 
able to give me news of my cousin. 
He was her friend.’ 

‘Well, we'll go and find him; 
but we must make haste, for we 
are losing a great deal of time.’ 

We went on, carefully feeling 
the ground before us. 

‘Don’t go any further,’ said the 
ant presently; ‘call him.’ 

I shouted, ‘ Firefly 

No answer. I shouted again, 
‘ Firefly, Firefly 

Still complete silence, and the 
light suddenly disappeared. 

‘Come along, come along,’ cried 
the ant impatiently ; ‘you see it 
is not he.’ 

‘I am afraid not, I replied; 
‘for he would certainly have re- 
cognised my voice and hurried to 
me. Let us go.’ 
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The ant turned round, and as I 
could not, I walked backwards 
till we again emerged in the open 
air. 
‘I should like once more to see 
the terrace,’ I observed, ‘ where I 
spent such a happy time. It is 
not far from here. There was a 
grasshopper—’ 

‘Do you suppose she is still 
there ? 

‘O, no! 

‘ Well, what then?’ 

*O, Lonly want to see the place 
again.’ 

‘ Are you sentimental, then? But 
come now, we shall never have 
done if you mean to visit all your 
friends and all the places where 
you had pleasant times in their 
company. I don’t know how you 
feel, but I am famished. Are 
not you hungry? 

‘Well, I own my appetite is 
becoming rather sharp.’ 

We did not have to look far for 
a dinner, as there was plenty to 
eat within reach. The ant made 
her meal off the skin of a larva, 
which she found under a straw- 
berry-bush, and I contented my- 
self with a few tender shoots of 
grass. 

‘Now, cricket, we must be off 
again. You still mean to go with 
me ? 

‘ Of conrse,’ I replied. 

We had the choice of two roads. 
We could either reach our desti- 
nation, the wood, by climbing up 
the strawberry-bed in a straight 
line, or we could follow the avenue 
for a short distance and then take 
the hollow path. 

The ant voted for the latter, 
although it was rather further. 

‘My chief reason,’ she explain- 
ed, ‘is that I know this way well, 
having gone by it some hundred 
times, whereas the other is quite 
new to me,’ 

‘We might make a compromise,’ 
I suggested. ‘Suppose we go up 
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the’ strawberry-bed as far as the 
edge of the wood, and follow the 
latter till we come to the hollow 
path. I know the neighbourhood 
well, and if you adopt my plan 
we shall cut off a good piece of the 
way ; besides, there will be less 
zisk of unpleasant encounters.’ 

The ant made no objections to 
my proposal, and we started for 
the wild paddock, which formed 
the upper boundary of the straw- 
berry-bed. 

I had a reason, which I did not 
think it necessary to mention, for 
preferring this way. I wanted to 
pass the place where I had left my 
companions of the day before, so 
as to find out whether they had 
or had not fallen victims to the 
storm. 

No incident worthy of note 
occurred as we crossed the straw- 
berry-bed. The ground was pretty 
level, and but for the detours we 
were obliged to make round the 


clusters of plants, we were able to 
accomplish the ascent in an almost 
straight line. 

I had made my calculations 
pretty accurately, for on reaching 
the paddock I recognised a little 


distance off the rabbit-burrow 
through which I and my com- 
panions had regained the light of 
day after our subterranean jour- 
ney. 

As we went up I told the ant 
of that extraordinary adventure, 
observing that I had made the 
trip we were now taking above 
ground in the bowels of the 
earth. 

* Look ! I said, pointing to the 
gaping entrance of the burrow ; 
‘that is where we came out. Let 
us go in for a minute to rest and 
take breath. Don’t you find it 
very hot ? 

We entered the subterranean 
passage, and found it beautifully 
cool, Worn out with fatigue, we 
were soon both sound asleep. 
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I was the first to wake, and 
leaving the ant to her repose, I 
went to take a turn outside. 

It was now about four o'clock, 
and although it was not quite so 
warm as it had been the day be- 
fore, the sun was still very hot. 

I easily found the stone beneath 
which I had rested near the open- 
ing of the burrow, but there was 
not the slightest trace of the hole 
I had dug beneath it to rescue 
the unfortunate staphylinus. The 
rain had again levelled the ground 
all round, and I wondered if the 
poor beetle had been blocked in 
again. 

‘If you are in a trap again,’ I 
said to myself, ‘there you may 
stay, for all I care.’ 

On approaching the gooseberry- 
bush, where the spider had taken 
up her abode the previous evening, 
I was agreeably surprised to find 
her motionless in the centre of 
her web. Two or three captive 


* flies showed that to-day her la- 


bours had not been in vain. She 
was doubtless taking her afternoon 
siesta. I called to her, and she 
recognised me, and came down at 
once. 

*Is it you, cricket? she cried. 
‘I am very glad to see you safe 
and sound ; | thought you were 
lost.’ 

‘I have had a very narrow es- 
cape, dear friend,’ I replied. ‘But 
here I am; and you? 

‘O, I have been in no danger ; 
the rain tore my web, that’s all. 
During the storm I took shelter 
under the branches of this goose- 
berry-bush. But you said you 
had a narrow escape: tell me 
about it.’ 

‘I was rolled by a torrent into 
the pond you see down there; 
but I got out all right. Have 
you seen the mole cricket and the 
glowworm again ? 

‘I can give you no news of the 
mole cricket ; but I saw Firefly 
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go into the burrow again yesterday 
evening.’ 

* With his lamp still alight ? 

‘O, yes, of course.’ 

‘Foolish fellow! And how do 
you fare? You get plenty of game 
here, don’t you? 

‘Yes ; I’ve found a very good 
situation, and I shall stay in it. 
So will you, I suppose? 

‘ Well, I won’t say what I may 
do finally; but just now I am 
merely passing by.’ 

‘Where are you going, then? 

‘ To visit an ant-hill somewhere 
about here in the wood.’ 

‘To visit an ant-hill! You are 
going into an ant-hill! What on 
earth do you want there ? 

‘O, to gratify a whim I have 
taken into my head.’ 

‘Are you out of your mind, 
cricket? It will be simple sui- 
cide! Do you wish to be mur- 
dered? 

*O, I’m not going alone. You 
must know that I made acquaint- 
ance with an ant last night; in 
fact, I may almost say that I 
saved her life. We are now the 
best friends in the world. She 
has invited me to her home, and I 
have accepted.’ 

‘You are going to commit a 
very great imprudence.’ 

‘Perhaps { did agree rather 
hastily ; but it is just the spice of 
adventure about it which attracts 
me.” 

* You had better be warned in 
time. Ants are an infamous race 
of creatures,’ 

‘ Hot-tempered, but not bad at 
heart. I don’t think the one who 
invited me is capable of enticing 
me into a trap.’ 

‘Perhaps your friend is not ; 
but the others? Take my advice, 
and don’t go.’ 

‘I have reason to believe that 
my friend isno common ant. She 
vouches for my safety. I think 
she must be a ruler of some kind.’ 
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‘ Why, they have no rulers.’ 

* You don’t say so? 

‘Yes, and I repeat it; they have 
no rulers.’ 

‘ Are ‘you sure?’ * 

‘ Perfectly sure. They form a 
republic, in which all are equal.’ 

‘ Well, I have promised ; it is 
too late to draw back : I will run 
the risk.’ 

‘I'd rather you than me. But 
anyhow, be careful—be very care- 
ful. Beware of treading on their 
corns. Admire all you see ; criti- 
cise nothing, and leave as soon as 
ever you can.’ 

‘Don’t be afraid; I am no 
reckless fool. And, by the way, she 
is here.’ 

‘Who? 

‘My friend—the one who in- 
vited me. Wouldn't you like to 
make her acquaintance ? 

‘@an’t say I’m very anxious ; 
but still, if it pleases you. Be- 
sides, I sha’n’t be sorry to see for 
myself if your confidence is well 
founded.’ 

We found the ant awake, and 
busy over her toilet. When she 
caught sight of me with the 
spider, she gave the latter what 
seemed to me rather a defiant 
look. I introduced them to each 
other, and they bowed coldly, 
showing by their distant manner 
that neither had much confidence 
in the other. 

The spider was the first to speak, 
and she addressed the ant in the 
following terms : 

‘My friend informs me, madam, 
that you have invited him to 
spend a few days with you. I 
will not disguise that this sur- 
prises me extremely. I thought 
that strangers were rigorously ex- 
cluded from your settlements.’ 

-* You are wrong, madam. I 
don’t deny that it would be far 
from prudent for a stranger to 
intrude upon us without some 
sort of introduction ; but we cor- 
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dially welcome those who come 
in a friendly way, especially if 
accompanied by one of our own 
people.’ 

‘You think, then, that you can 
guarantee the safety of my friend? 


‘ Certainly I do.’ 

‘I should not care much about 
going myself.’ 

‘And perhaps you would be 
right. We know how to distin- 
guish between different people.’ 
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‘And what might that mean, 
pray? 

‘That we don’t receive every- 
body in the same style.’ 

‘If I understand you rightly, I 
should not meet with a very cor- 
dial welcome.’ 

‘Perhaps not,’ replied the ant 
dryly. 


* May I ask why? 

The ant shrugged her shoulders, 
as much as to say she had no 
reason to give. 

‘Come, tell me; is it because 
you don’t like me ? 

‘To be frank, madam, none of 
you spiders are favourites with 
us.’ 
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‘ And what is the reason of this 
general dislike of us? 

‘I am afraid of hurting your 
feelings.’ 

‘O, never mind about that. If 
the reason seems ill-founded I can 
explain it away.’ 

‘You will haveit,then? Well, 
to begin with, you are said to 
make bad wives.’ 

‘I suppose that accusation 
comes from our husbands.’ 

‘I have been told that you 
sometimes ill-treat those husbands 
to such an extent that death is 
the result.’ 

‘QO, there are quarrels in every 
household; and as we are the 
stronger—’ 

‘ You are also accused of a cer- 
tain fierceness of character.’ ; 

‘Come now, that’s really an 
unjust reproach, especially from 
you. You ants are no models of 
meekness.’ 

‘We are neither fierce nor 
cruel. We only defend ourselves 
when we are attacked.’ 

‘Then think of your avarice !’ 

‘Only another name for our 
foresight.’ 

‘And youregotism. You think 
the whole world is made for you.’ 

‘We mind our own business, 
and leave others to do the same, 
Every one for himself in this 
world,’ 

‘Come, come,’ I broke in, 
thinking this discussion was be- 
coming too bitter, ‘enough of this. 
We all have our faults and pecu- 
liarities ; let’s change the subject. 
Didn’t you tell me, spider, that 
our friend Firefly was in this 
burrow ? 

‘ Yes. 
to him? 

‘I should not be sorry to see 
him again.’ 

‘Tl go and look for him,’ said 
the spider, relieved, doubtless, to 
break off a colloquy so far from 
pleasant. * 


Do you want to speak 
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With that she left us, to disap- 
pear in the subterranean passage. 

The ant looked after her for a 
few minutes, and then, with a toss 
of her head, observed, 

* That’s a creature with whom 
I never could make friends.’ 

‘It strikes me your feeling on 
that point is entirely reciprocated.’ 

‘She comes of a treacherous 
race. I wonder you should have 
taken up with such a hussy. Take 
my word for it, you'll be disap- 
pointed in her.’ 

‘Nonsense ; she has put you 
out, and you misjudge her in con- 
sequence. As for me, I owe her 
a great deal ; for she proved her- 
self a faithful and devoted friend 
under circumstances when she 
might well have deserted me.’ 

*O, she had some interested 
motive.’ 

‘I don’t think she had.’ 

‘ Never mitid whether she had 
or not; only beware of her. I 
repeat, beware of her.’ 

A few minutes afterwards the 
spider reappeared, and informed 
me that she had been as faras she 
could, but that she had called 
Firefly in vain, for no answer 
could she obtain. Either the glow- 
worm was asleep, or he had pene- 
trated further into the burrow 
than she could follow. 

‘He heard you fast enough,’ 
growled the ant, ‘but he took 
care not to answer ; he knows you.’ 
Then, in a louder voice, she added, 
‘Come, cricket, let us be off. We 
must get home before night, or we 
shall find the doorsclosed upon us.’ 

With that she left the burrow; 
but the spider detained me a mo- 
ment to say, 

‘Take my advice, and don’t go. 
Don’t trust those ants; you will 
never come back alive. Believe 
me, your trustful nature is being 
imposed upon.’ 

‘I have promised,’ I replied, 
‘and I never go from my word. 
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Why, to draw back now would 
look as if I were afraid. If the 
worst come to the worst, I can 
defend myself.’ 

‘You can defend yourself! 
What a delusion! You will be 
cut to pieces in less time than I 
can say it.’ 

‘I shall not be eaten without 
first doing a good deal of execu- 
tion with my jaws and claws.’ 

‘ What can you do against hun- 
dreds of ants? 


‘Anyhow, the first to attack 
me will pay dearly for his teme- 
rity. But au revoir, dear friend ; 
I must go.’ 

* Farewell, cricket.’ 

With these words I left her, 
and turning round a little to wave 
yet another farewell, I saw she 
was already back in the middle of 
her web, 

She gazed after me, shaking 
her head. 








(Zo be continued.) 
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Cuaprer IX. Lucerne. 


* Yonder lies 
The lake of the Four-Forest Town, ap- 


parelled 
In light, and lingering, like a village 


maiden, 
Hid in the bosom of her native mountains, 
Then pouring all her life into another’s, 
Changing her name and being. Overhead, 
Shaking his cloudy tresses loose in air, 
Rises Pilatus, with his windy pines.’ 
LONGFELLOW. 


How often, as we stood upon the 
Unterwalden shore, have we 
watched the steamers busily steer- 
ing westwards towards the dis- 
tant cluster of bright - looking 
houses, which people told us was 
Lucerne ! 

Lucerne is the summer rendez- 
vous of the fashionable world. 
Her brow is wreathed with roses, 
a seductive smile is on her lips, 
and she looks like some lovely 
siren reclining gracefully on the 
shore of the blue lake. Ulysses 
himself would find it impossible 
to pass her by ; and if those who 
woo her only come provided with 
tolerably long purses, they may 
be as happy as kings during their 
sojourn in her realm. 

In primitive homely Unterwal- 
den we were brought near to the 
great spirit of Nature, and were 
allowed to see her lovely face with 
all its charms unveiled. But the 
enjoyment offered to us here is of 
an altogether different description. 
Lucerne is a gay town, and its 
inhabitants have long been ad- 
dicted to pleasure-seeking ; while 
her summer visitors are, of course, 
inclined to follow the general 
example, 

He isa fortunate man who finds 
his luggage awaiting him in one 
of the hotels, with plenty of clean 


linen and clothes, as well as 
polished patent-leather boots. With 
their help, the somewhat battered- 
looking butterfly, who has spent 
his days in roaming over the Alps, 
will be speedily metamorphosed 
into a moth, as spick and span as 
if he had but just emerged from 
his chrysalis, and looking quite 
fit to spend his evenings in the 
midst of fashionable drawing-room 
society. 

His heavy mountain-shoes, well 
smeared with grease and trodden 
quite out of shape, are conscious 
of being entirely out of place here, 
and would fain slip back to the 
Alps and hide themselves; and 
as for his rough coat, with the 
odour of pine-woods still clinging 
to it, and young lichens beginning 
to take root on its shoulders, it is 
acutely sensible of the contemptu- 
ous way in which the spotless 
garments of the well-curled waiter 
turn their back upon him. 

The traveller had better not 
take any such things as these to 
Lucerne ; so, before going thither, 
he may as well wear out the last 
nail in his shoes on the hard back 
of the ‘ Esel’ (i.e. ‘ass’), one of 
the peaks on the summit of Mount 
Pilatus. A grand defiant old fel- 
low is this Pilatus, and he has 
certainly shown great discrimina- 
tion in choosing his position, for 
he is surrounded by beautiful 
meadows and forests; and stand- 
ing, as he does, on the boundary- 
line between Lucerne and Unter- 
walden, at the upper end of the 
long cross formed by the waters 
of the lake, the view from his 
summit is magnificent. He is the 
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most northerly of the Alps be- 
longing to the four forest cantons, 
and his attractions rival those of 
the Rigi. Connoisseurs in scenery, 
and those who consider that the 
chief beauty of a view lies in the 
‘number of peaks which it em- 
braces, prefer Pilatus, because he 
stands some twelve miles nearer 
the Bernese Alps than the Rigi 
does. But the Rigi is a fashion- 
able mountain, and has two rail- 
ways, whereas Pilatus has to be 
content with only the promise of 
one as yet. 

The aspect of the mountain, 
whether viewed from beneath or 
from the neighbouring heights, is 
that of a grand imposing-looking 
inass, split up by ten or twelve 
wild-looking ravines into as many, 
jagged peaks, which stand stiffly 
up in the air, and resemble nothing 
so much as an incomplete set of 
decayed teeth. Those who ascend 
the mountain will find this look 
of jaggedness increase a thousand- 
fold ; and when they have reached 
the summit they will see, by the 
incessant crumbling going on 
around them, that the world must 
be growing very old. 

It is no longer the feat which 
once it was to ascend Pilatus ; 
often several hundred persons 
visit it in the course of one day, 
and they have the choice ofseveral 
‘different roads, each of them with 
its own especial recommendation. 

Thetwo principal starting-places 
for those intending to make the 
ascent are Hergiswil, if they ap- 
proach the mountain from the 
Lucerne or Rigi side, and Alpnach 
if they come from Interlachen or 
over the Brinig. Those who 
arrive in the morning had better 
at once make for the Tomlishorn, 
as the view thence is seen to best 
advantage early in the day, while 
that from the Esel is at its best 
in the evening. Botanists and 
mineralogists had better bring 
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their largest specimen-boxes with 
them, for they will find abundant 
spoils ; and those who love flowers 
may expect to revel in such a 
bountiful supply ofglorious Alpine 
roses as will make them quite for- 
get the numerous other blossoms 
which so beautifully adorn the 
High Alps. As for those who 
come merely for the sake of the 
view, surely they must be more 
than satisfied. 

After ascending the Klimsen- 
horn, and climbing painfully up 
the dull, steep, pebbly slope, our 
further progress is completely ob- 
structed by a precipitous insur- 
mountable wall of white limestone, 
which stands exactly across our 
path. Creeping through a dark 
chimney - like hole, called the 
Chriesiloch, we suddenly emerge, 
as if by magic, into the brilliant 
sunshine, and see the great calm 
world lying beneath us in a setting 
of purple mist. It is impossible to 
look on sucha scene as this without 
profound emotion ; but it is also 
impossible to analyse one’s sensa- 
tions, and it is anything but de- 
sirable to attempt to describe 
them in the visitors’ book, unless 
one’s enthusiasm be so great as to 
need damping. 

When we have somewhat re- 
covered ourselves, and are able to 
take in the various features in the 
scene before us, we may notice 
that the mountains in the east 
and south-east are the Alps of Uri 
and Unterwalden ; the mass of 
bright silvery heads in the south 
and south-west belong to the won- 
derful region of the Bernese Ober- 
land ; and at our feet, clothed in 
loveliest blue and green, nestle 
the blooming shores of the Lake 
of Lucerne. 

Most people, as they come down 
from the mountain and return 
once more to the dusty ways of 
the world, will sympathise with 
Till Eulenspiegel in his longing 
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to go aside somewhere and weep 
unseen. 

‘I wish I were a bird ! sighs 
some poetically-minded individual; 
and certainly it does seem as if it 
would be pleasant to be a spar- 
row-hawk or a merry lark, or even 
a robin or tomtit or tree-creeper. 
Yes, I should like to be a bird, 
as I cannot be a happy cow-keeper 
on some one of the many beautiful 
pasturages about Pilatus, such as 
the Frackmiind-Alp, Gochwiind- 
Alp, Bonern, Briindelen - Alp, 
Liitholdsmatt, and Laub-Alp. 

3oth lives are full of peril, 
however, especially that of the 
bird, to whom very little protec- 
tion is afforded. Any one in 
Lucerne can get a shooting-license 
for ten francs, and for another six 
francs he can take his dog with 
him, so that a regular war of ex- 
termination is waged against every- 
thing that has breath and can 
boast of wings or tail. There is 
very little game left in the canton 
of Lucerne in consequence, and 
what little there is has fled for 
refuge to the quiet ravines and 
woods of Pilatus, and the moun- 
tains of Entlibuch. 

We bid adieu to old Pilatus ; 
and, with a gallant company of 
tourists, go on board the steamer 
at Hergiswil, and are quickly 
conveyed across the transparent 
waters to the pleasant nook in the 
lake where the smiling water-sprite 
sits enthroned amid gentle slopes 
and gardens. The town very 
soon comes in sight, and there 
rise before us the old well-known 
towers and pointed turrets, with 
villas smiling out of the green 
trees and along the shore, and the 
Rigi and Pilatus standing like 
twin citadels one on either side. 
As we draw nearer and nearer 
we see grand lines of houses, 
magnificent edifices of various 
kinds, and stately-looking hotels, 
We are especially struck on land- 
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ing by the hoary old tower called 
the Water Tower, which is Lu- 
cerne’s badge, and which stands 
at the end of the equally ancient 
covered bridge known as the Ka- 
pellbriicke; then our eye is caught 
by the grand-looking church of 
St. Leodegar, with its graceful bell- 
towers, which stands half-way up 
the slope, and rears its head above 
all the surrounding roofs; then 
there are the medizval watch- © 
towers, built on the remains of the 
old fortifications, and the beauti- 
ful new Reuss Bridge, which leads 
from the railway station and land- 
ing-place to the splendid quay, 
with its glorious avenue of chest- 
nuts, where crowds of fashionable 
people may be seen in the sum- 
mer-time. 

This, the first view which visi- 
tors get of Lucerne, gives the idea 
of a much larger place than it 
actually is, for the real town is 
hidden by the grand-looking hotels 
which are her especial pride and 
characteristic, | 

How much water must have 
flowed down the Reuss since the 
old times when her only foreign 
visitors were travelling merchants 
and storks! The latter made their 
nests on the roofs of the houses, 
which were of wood in those days, 
and so the place was called ‘the 
little wooden stork-town.’ In 
other lands we have seen marble 
replaced by wood, or falling in the 
course of years into decay, whereas 
in Lucerne wood and straw have 
been exchanged for marble, and 
cottages have been superseded by 
palaces filled with every imagin- 
able comfort and luxury. ‘This 
has all been accomplished within 
the last four centuries ; for before 
that time there was not a single 
house of stone, and even the inns 
were old rickety wooden build- 
ings, with rooms so small and low 
that no full-grown man could 
stand upright in them. A very 
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dim light was all that could find 
its way through the small round 
window-panes, and the smoke was 
allowed to disperse itself as best 
it might through the joints in the 
rafters, until it was lost in the 
straw or shingles of the roof. 

You would look in vain for any 
such old stork’s nest now. More 
than four dozen hotels and pen- 
sions of various degrees of excel- 
lence have arisen as if by magic, 
and inthem alone there is sufficient 
accommodation for the whole nor- 
mal population of the town, which 
amounts to about eleven thousand. 
The well-known Schweizerhof can 
dine nearly four hundred guests 
at once in its splendid dining- 
room. ‘This is, indeed, a model 
hotel, and would take precedence 
of all in the town, and maybe in 
the country, if there were no 
Hotel National; but it is outdone 
by the latter as regards both the 
spaciousness of its rooms and the 
refined and tasteful luxury of all 
its appointments. Everything 
here is done in great style, and 
those who are not obliged to look 
twice at their money before spend- 
ing it will no doubt find them- 
selves better off in the Hoétel 
National than in the good Rissli 
on the Miihlenplatz, or in the 
Engel in Pfistergasse, though they 
would probably be able to study 
national character better here than 
among the bored worn-out gran- 
dees of England, Germany, Russia, 
and America, who congregate in 
the aristocratic quarter. But the 
grand hotels and gardens on the 
quay possess one great charm— 
one, too, which never loses its 
freshness or becomes wearisome— 
and that is the view of the lake 
and the calm beautiful mountains 
beyond. These, however, we may 
also enjoy as we stroll along the 
shore, or sit in the shady chestnut 
avenue. If we desire a wider 
horizon we have but to ascend the 


delightful slopes behind the town, 
and at Giitsch, the height of Al- 
lenwinden, or at the ‘Three 
Limes,’ we ehall find ourselves in 
the midst of most lovely scenery. 

Lucerne has often been com- 
pared with Ziirich, but the resem- 
blance between the two is merely 
superficial. Each stands on a lake ; 
each is intersected by a river, in 
one case the Reuss, in the other 
the Limmat, by which it is divided 
into two unequal portions; and 
each has a glorious view of the 
distant Alps: but here the like- 
ness ceases, and when weighed in 
the balances it will be found that 
science, industry, and manufac- 
tures cause Ziirich’s scale to de- 
scend heavily, while Lucerne’s 
mounts high in the air. Lucerne 


‘ has no trade, and her chief occu- 


pation consists in managing her 
hotels and attending to her sum- 
mer visitors—not a very arduous 
one, it must be confessed; but 
this is no discredit to her, being 
merely a natural result of her past 
history, which has at times led 
her through dark paths under the 
guidance of aliens and those who 
were enemies to the fatherland. 
But no doubt in time Lucerne 
will develop her many resources, 
and become all that she ought to 
be. 

If, as some maintain, Lucerne 
took her name from the Latin 
lucerna, a ‘ light,’ there have been 
times enough in the course of her 
existence when the name must 
have seemed either a mockery or 
appropriate only on the lucus a 
non lucendo principle, for her light 
was extinguished and the most 
profound darkness brooded over 
the shore of the lake. 

Shall we go back to the year 
1531, when Lucerne and the other 
forest cantons confronted Ziirich 
on the field of battle at Kappel? 
or shall we tell how the Jesuits 
were called in, in 1574, and how 
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in’ 1586 the disastrous Golden 
League was formed, which sowed 
discord and dissension among the 
Confederates? Shall we give an 
account of the Peasants’ War, the 
various bloody religious wars, and 
the miserable Sonderbund War? 
Nay, if we want to furbish up our 
history, we shall do so more plea- 
santly by going to the Lake of 
Sempach, which lies between Sur- 
see and the heights of Sempach, 
and recalls the sublime story of 
the 9th July 1386, when the 
Austrian army encountered the 
Confederates in a fierce contest on 
this spot, and the day was decided 
in favour of the latter by the self- 
devotion of Arnold von Winkel- 
ried, the knight of Unterwalden : 
‘He of battle-martyrs chief, 

Who, to recall his daunted peers, 

For victory shaped an open space 

By gath’ring with a wide embrace 

Into his single heart a sheaf 

Of fatal Austrian spears !’ 


Duke Leopold and the flower of 
the nobility fell on this occasion, 
together with fifty-one men of 
Lucerne and their general, the 
noble old magistrate, Peter von 
Gundoldingen. The only monu- 
ment which posterity has raised 
to their memory is the small 
chapel near Sempach, where a few 
bad pictures and worse rhymes 
commemorate the battle and the 
names of those who were engaged 
in it. 

The Swiss Guards who fell on 
the fatal 10th of August 1792, 
while defending the royal family 
of France, have had a much 
grander memorial erected to them. 
It is situated at the foot of the 
height of Wesemlin, in the 
shade of some beautiful trees, and 
just above a green basin-shaped 
hollow filled with water. It is 
hewn out of the living rock, and 
apart from its associations is of 
the highest intrinsic value as a 
work of art. The colossal lion, 


modelled by the genius of Thor- 









waldsen, lies in a dark hollow 
severely wounded and at the 
point of death ; but he is dying 
like a hero, and to the last gasp 
his strong paws defend the shield 
with the golden lilies. An in- 
scription was placed over it more 
than fifty years ago: ‘ Helvetio- 
rum fidei ac virtuti’ (‘To the 
valour and fidelity of the Swiss’), 
with the names of those who fell 
in the defence of the Tuileries 
underneath. Not satisfied with 
this, however, some Frenchman 
has composed the following lines 
—which, as he imagines, are a 
more faithful exponent of the senti- 
ments of the intelligent spectator : 
‘ Fideles au serment que l’erreur a dicté, 
eee - pone d'une injuste que- 
Vous, morts’ en combattant contre la li- 
Vous mérities bien mieux d'avoir vécu 
pour elle,’ 
‘ Fighting against liberty ’ These 
words remind us of the wicked 
governor who fell at Kiissnacht, 
which, though not actually in the 
canton, is usually one of the ex- 
cursions made from Lucerne. 

*O! but we know all about 
that, and we really can’t stand 
any more of it,’ cries some one 
impatiently. Well, we promise 
that this shall be our last allusion 
to William Tell; but as Kiiss- 
nacht was the scene of the most 
important act in his life-drama, a 
few words must be allowed us. 
Near this village was the cele- 
brated ‘Hollow Way,’ where 
Schiller makes his.hero utter the 
well-known monologue, which, on 
fine summer days, Tell’s unfortu- 
nate ghost is condemned to hear 
repeated over and over again by 
the lips of juvenile collegians, 
bearded men, sweetly lisping 
young ladies, and full-grown wo- 
men. 

What is the picture drawn for 
us of the scene in our own homes 
by fancy, and what is the actual 
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reality as it now appears before 
our eyes? All that now remains 
to be seen of the ‘ Hollow Way’ 
is a good carriage-road leading to 
Immensee and Art. There is no- 
thing in the least romantic about 
it, and it is too wide for any wed- 
ding party, and still less for a 
single woman, to bar the way 
along it. The narrow part has, 
indeed, well-nigh disappeared al- 
together, and Tell’s hiding-place 
is reduced to a small clump of 
trees and bushes, near which, on 
the spot where Gessler fell, stands 
a chapel adorned with frescoes by 
the village painter. 

On a hill near the Kiissnacht 
road are the ruins of the castle in 
which Gessler intended to impri- 
son Tell; but they are very insig- 
nificant, and it is impossible for 
any one, however imaginative, to 
getup much sentiment about them. 

All the old castles, of which 
there were several in the neigh- 
bourhood, have fallen by degrees, 
but the taste of the present day 
seems to incline to the resuscita- 
tion of the medieval style of 
architecture; and though Neu- 
habsburg, a very interesting castle 
belonging to the noble Count and 
Emperor Rudolf von Habsburg, 
has sunk into decay, another 
much grander edifice, built in the 
newest French style, has been 
erected immediately in front of it 
by some nineteenth-century lord- 
ling at present unknown to fame. 
However, all modern builders of 
houses have not the same taste, 
happily, and there are some new 
dwellings which look home-like 
and hospitable. Many a chateau 
has been turned into a boarding- 
house, and many a boarding-house 
has been built on the same scale 
as a chateau; but none of the 
doings of the old brood of robber- 
knights have been, or are likely 
to be, revived. As to historical 
monuments, while some have been 


destroyed, others have been erect- 
ed, and no doubt there are many 
which we have not visited; but 
it must be confessed that one is a 
good deal like another, and few of 
them are more than five hundred, 
fewer still more than a thousand 
or acouple of thousand, years old. 

There is, however, one very 
noteworthy object of interest in 
Lucerne, which, though situated 
near the modern monument of 
the Swiss Guards, boasts an anti- 
quity of more than a thousand, 
more than two thousand, more 
than six thousand years. In fact, 
it has lived through several ages 
of the world’s history, and has 
such things to tell us as we do 
not hear every day. 

It is the grandest memorial in 
Lucerne, and its foundations were 
laid at a time when the great 
Reuss glacier extended hither from 
the St. Gotthard, and covered the 
whole district. Though of small 
dimensions, this, the Glacier-gar- 
den of Lucerne, as itis called, isa 
highly interesting spot of ground, 
Visitors to it will find a portion 
of the sandstone ridge which 
strikes in a north-westerly direc- 
tion from the town here laid bare 
and exposed to view, the superin- 
cumbent earth and boulder-drift 
having been cleared away in 1872. 
In this sandstone there are large 
holes, some basin-shaped, some 
funnel-like, as much as fifteen 
feet deep, and as cleverly rounded 
as if they had been constructed 
by the hands of man. At the 
bottom are a number of colossal 
stone balls, some of them weigh- 
ing several hundredweight. 

People who like fairy tales will 
be inclined to think they have 
discovered a kitchen- or grist-mill 
belonging to some old giant ; for 
there are the stone pots and mor- 
tars and millstones which the 
ancient Titans used to grind their 
corn, until they were disturbed in 
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GLACIER-GARDEN, LUCERNE, 


their haunts and forced to flee to 
the mountains, leaving their rude 
implements behind them. Giants 
there were, no doubt, but they 
were Ice and Water, and the geo- 
logist recognises their handiwork 
in what, to the unscientific, look 
like gigantic pots and caldrons. 
In fact, what we see before us is 


the work of a glacier; and be- 
tween the holes we see unmistak- 
able traces of its action in the 
strie, furrows, and scratches which 
a glacier invariably makes when 
it moves over a hard solid surface. 

But what caused these great 
caldron-like hollows? Well, si- 
milar holes are being constantly 
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made in our day at the foot of 
waterfalls and in the beds of 
highly-inclined watercourses ; in 
fact, the same thing may occur 
wherever there is running water 
flowing along a stony channel, if 
only it be rapid and impetuous 
enough to catch up the loose peb- 
bles it may encounter, and whirl 
them round and round with suffi- 
cient force. 

Not that these hcles at Lucerne 
originated in this way, for there 
are neither cliffs nor waterfalls 
anywhere near. They were formed 
by the glacier, as we have said be- 
fore. Here and there, there were 
great fissures, extending through 
the whole thickness of the ice, 
and into these would fall not only 
the water, as it melted, but also 
blocks of stones from the mo- 
raines, which the glacier had 
brought along with it from the 
Alps. These, falling on the softer 
sandstone beneath, were rolled 
and twisted about for so long a 
time that at last they made the 
huge basin-like holes which we 
now see. The harder the blocks 
which slipped down the opening 
in the glacier, and the more im- 
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petuously the water rushed down 
upon them, so much the more wild- 
ly did these glacier-mills work, and 
so much the deeper were the holes 
they made. 

The Lucerne millstones have 
been brought from a great dis- 
tance; some of them from the 
granite-gneiss of Upper Uri, and 
some from the Jurassic, cretaceous, 
and nummulitic formations which 
are to be found among the Alps. 

Herr Amrein-Troller, the owner 
of the Glacier-garden, may boast 
of being the possessor of the most 
ancient and most interesting relic 
in Lucerne ; and, thanks to the 
intelligence with which he pur- 
sues his excavations, he is con- 
stantly bringing fresh wonders to 
light. 

Lucerne’s summer visitors, how- 
ever, being butterflies who delight 
in the sunshine, will look with 
something of a shiver at Nature’s 
ancient laboratory, and will con- 
gratulate themselves that she got 
over most of her rough work before 
their day, and that her present 
operations are carried on in the 
midst of light and warmth, green 
trees, and fragrant flowers, 


(To be continued.) 
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To any one fond of the study of 
human nature no more amusing 
and interesting place can be found 
than Wimbledon Common during 
the meeting of the National Rifle 
Association. The immense con- 
course of men of all ranks, sta- 
tions, and callings, brought to- 
gether by the love of rifle-shoot- 
ing, love of money, or mere soci- 
ability, is most wonderful. Watch 
the stream of men incessantly 
moving across the Common in all 
directions. Here come a group 
of hardy broad-shouldered North 
countrymen, carrying nothing but 
their ritles andammunition, inward- 
ly hoping for rain and stormy 
weather ; next come a lot of Lon- 
doners, with rugs, umbrellas, and 
all sorts of impedimenta besides 
their rifles, decidedly wishing for 
fine weather, and hoping that the 
wind will not rise; here are some 
half-dozen men hurrying across to 
the pool or carton targets, anxi- 
ous to get the sighting of their 
rifles before they go in for some 
big prize. Connected with this, 
it is curious to notice that, whilst 
the Englishman apparently does 
not care whether he fires at the 
carton or the pool target so long 
as he can get his sighting, the 
canny Scot invariably goes to the 
pool target, calculating that if he 
does get an eye he shall pay 
his expenses of the day by it; 
whereas if he fired at the carton, 
though the shot might be a car- 
ton, and perhaps the most central, 
thereby putting 257. or there- 
abouts into his pocket, yet he 
would have to wait for this until 
the end of the meeting ; so, on the 


principle, we suppose, of ‘small 
profits and quick returns,’ goes to 
the pool. We next see a group 
of men, who are resting between 
the times of their firing, discuss- 
ing with considerable eagerness 
the state of the weather, compar- 
ing notes on sighting and eleva- 
tion, speculating on their own or 
their friends’ chances of success, 
telling how So-and-so has come 
out in his shooting this year, and 
how another has gone off alto- 
gether; keeping up a brisk fire 
of conversation, until one after the 
other drop off, finding it is time 
to go to their respective firing- 


points. 


Look at this man hurrying on, 
evidently a new hand at Wimble- 
dun, in a great state of excite- 
ment for fear he should not be 
at his target at the exact time 
marked down on his ticket; in- 
variably rushing off to the wrong 
set of targets, and very lucky, 
when he gets to his proper one, 
if he does not fall into the hands 
of some cunning old Wimble- 
donian, who, wishing to rest be- 
fore he shoots and make himself 
quite comfortable, assures the neo- 
phyte that he had better put in 
his ticket at once; with what 
after-results may be easily guessed. 
Sometimes these new hands are 
very bumptious about their own 
shooting powers: hearing some 
scores mentioned as ‘ fairly good,’ 
‘having a chance,’ they assume a 
look of contemptuous pity, assur- 
ing their friends that they never 
make less than thirty at such a 
range. These go up to their tar- 
gets with the greatest possible 
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confidence in their own powers, 
rejecting any hints with scorn ; 
but when they come back their 
tone is considerably altered : they 
find that shooting at Wimbledon, 
with the mirage, constant shifts 
of wind, &c., is a very different 
thing from shooting at their home 
ranges, and after two or three 
failures begin to think that per- 
haps studying the wind-gage, baro- 
meter, light, &c., is not such utter 
bosh after all. 

Here are two men of a type not 
unknown, who attend every all- 
comers’ meeting in England, to 
the horror of all who have the 
management of them, who know 
their tactics—the old ones—win, 
tie, or wrangle ; they are thorough 
specimens of the genus ‘ pot-hun- 
ter,’ and though they cannot carry 
on their plan so well at Wimble- 
don as elsewhere, yet their tactics 
are very amusing. The two will 
perhaps sit down under the um- 
brella tent with a look of eager- 
ness on their countenances; one of 
them slaps his knee, exclaiming, 
*That’s ten pounds out of our 
pocket,’ clearly alluding to some 
score of his that has been beaten. 
These two divide their plunder 
between them, and their dodges, 
now that coaching is forbidden, 
are very amusing; they always 
manage to shoot together, giving 
their tickets to the sergeant at the 
same time. If the weather or light 
is rather bad when it is their turn 
to shoot, their politeness to the 
rest of the squad is wonderful ; 
they are in ‘no hurry,’ ‘ have not 
to shoot again for some time,’ 
will gladly ‘give up their turn,’ 
&c. When they do shoot, their 
plans to show each other the ele- 
vation, allowance for wind, &c., 
are really interesting, and the 
plan for bamboozling the register 
sergeant is quite worthy of note. 
When one is in the act of firing, 
the other begins a conversation 
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with the sergeant, asking him all 
sorts of questions about the am- 
munition, &c., till he draws the 
man’s attention off the target ; 
the one whose turn it is to shoot 
then fires; and if he hits the tar- 
get instantly says ‘Bull’s-eye,’ and 
is immediately corroborated by 
the other; and unless a bystander 
has actually spotted the dodge, 
the bull’s-eye is scored. One of 
this ‘ pot-hunter’ species at an all- 
comers’ meeting in the country, 
seeing that there was a fine calm 
time for shooting, actually had 
the coolness to go to the execu- 
tive officer and ask to be allowed 
to shoot then, out of his proper 
time, giving as his excuse that he 
was organist of some church in 
London, and that if he did not 
shoot then he should not be able 
to get away that night in time to 
perform on Sunday ; however, the 
officer did not see the force of the 
argument, and made him shoot at 
his proper time. 

Sitting near these two, and ap- 
parently trying to get into conver- 
sation with them, is one who may 
fairly be entitled the ‘bore of 
Wimbledon” He has never been 
known to shoot, and apparently 
eomes for no other purpose than 
to bore people with his questions. 
Directly he sees you, he rushes at 
you open-mouthed, ‘ How d’ye do, 
my dear fellow? so glad to see 
you; haven’t seen you for ages! 
Made any good shoots? going to 
your range now, are you? Then 
I will walk up with you.’ It is 
useless to tell him that your tar- 
get is number one; your only 
chance to get rid of him is if he 
happens to meet any one else he 
has the slightest acquaintance 
with ; then he rushes off to in- 
flict himself on him : he cares for 
no rebuffs, and you must simply 
endure him. He is a perfect 
plague to the officers and sergeants 
at the ranges, as every now and. 
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then, taking it into his head to go 
to a range, he rushes up to the 
ropes and gets over (the police- 
man in charge thinking by his 
hurry that he is a competitor who 
is after his time) ; goes up to the 
sergeant, *‘ Any good scores to-day, 
sergeant? Ah, good score that,’ 
pointing to one on the register, 
‘if it was not for that outer; 
bothering him so that he has to 
inquire of the man _ shooting 
what his last shot was, The 
officer in charge comes up, and 
politely asks him to go outside 
the ropes, as he is not shooting. 
Our friend instantly says, ‘ O, cer- 
tainly, certainly ; heard there were 
some good scores, thought I should 
just like to see them. Lovely 
day for shooting; used to shoot 
myself once, when I was at Hythe.’ 
Here the officer can stand it no 
longer, and walks off, giving a 
hint to the policeman to get the 
gentleman to leave; in which he 
is at length successful. Another 
amusing characteris the tall old man 
with a small-bore rifle going down 
to shoot for some long-range prize. 
He isa very fair shot; but to make 
him perfectly happy you must ask 
him to tell you the elevation and 
allowance for wind required ; he 
will invariably make a point of 
telling you wrong, and will then 
chuckle to himself for quite half 
an hour at the idea of how he has 
done you ; kindly-disposed people 
always ask him these questions 
if he looks dull, to cheer him up 
a bit. The effect is miracalous. 
There goes, with his rifle on his 
shoulder, slowly sauntering down 
the range, a man who, when coach- 
ing was allowed at Wimbledon, 
was the very best coach on the 
ground, and always ready to give 
his help to any one who knew 
him. The men of his county 
seemed to think that they had a 
perfect right to his services, whe- 
ther he wanted to shoot himself 


or not. His judgment of wind 
and elevation was wonderful, and’ 
the keenness of his sight almost 
miraculous ; in the old disc-mark- 
ing days we have often seen him 
spot down the place of the shot on 
his diagram before it was actually 
marked on the target, and if in 
any case there was a difference of 
position between the shot marked 
on his diagram and the place given 
by the marker at the target, the 
mistake was nearly invariably 
made at the target itself, as was 
proved in several cases, Curiously 
enough he is by no means a first- 
class shot himself, being apt in 
individual shooting to spoil an 
otherwise good score by a careless 
outer—at least so his friends say. 
In team-shooting he is excellent, 
always to be depended upon fora 
good score. 

Let us now go down to the 
long-range butts; here you see 
the very quintessence of scientific 
rifle-shooting. Look at the rifles 
with every imaginable kind of 
sight that the ingenuity of man 
can devise, to suit all weathers 
and all eyes; on most of these 
rifles too there is a small spirit- 
level, so that the rifleman may be 
able to see that his sights are 
exactly upright and have no in- 
clination. Look at this squad of 
men practising for the Elcho 
Shield competition, confessedly 
the best shots in the United King- 
dom. If you have any doubt that 
first-class rifle-shooting requires 
brains and a thorough develop- 
ment of the perceptive faculties, 
one glance at this party will dis- 
pel any such doubts. See how, 
before they begin to shoot, they 
study their registers, seeing what 
was the elevation and allowance 
required on any day like the one 
on which they are now shooting ; 
how they compare the state of the 
barometer and hygrometer; and 
when they have done this how 
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carefully they scan the different 
‘flags to see what currents of air 
there may be, and the sky to judge 
what the effect of the light or 
clouds may be; then the accurate 
way they adjust their sights, the 
careful look at them after they 
have lain down on the butt to 
shoot, and the steady aim and 
still, if possible, steadier pressure 
of the trigger, until the rifle is 
discharged ; the result being at 
least twice out of three times a 
bull’s-eye. As aspecimen of this 
shooting, Colonel Bertram, in the 
competition for the Elcho Shield 
in 1876, out of his 45 shots at 
800, 900, and 1000 yards made 
27 bull’s-eyes. But here, sitting 
down talking to the officer of the 
range, is a great Wimbledon cele- 
brity, the gallant old North-country 
Colonel, who has attended every 
meeting since it began ; he looks, 
as he says he is, the happiest man 
here, ‘Old » as he says, 
does not bother himself about 
shooting, but comes up to enjoy 
himself, and does it. He brings 
with him a strong contingent of 
stalwart ‘ lads,’ as he calls them, 
and these same ‘lads’ seem to 
reciprocate most fully their Col- 
onel’s attachment. It strikes one 
that anybody who spoke ill of him 
before them would have but a bad 
time of it. To see the Colonel’s 
reception the first day he appears 
makes one think that his right 
arm must ache pretty considerably 
before he retires to rest at night, 
so many and so hearty are the 
shakes of the hand that he re- 
ceives. 

At the carton targets, too, you 
see some very good shooting ; but 
as a rule here, particularly at the 
200 yards carton, there is a great 
deal of ‘ chaff’ going-on ; you see 
none oftheserious, steady, scientific 
work that was going on at the 
long ranges. Some, but these are 
the exceptions, are evidently going 
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in for the:* most céntral carton ;’ 
but by far the. greatest number 
apparently think it a pleasant way 
of spending an hour or so, and are 


highly pleased at getting 5/. about 


a fortnight after the meeting closes, 
having usually spent between 10/. 
and 20/. to get it. Yon see the 
same faces here year after year, — 
big jolly fellows most of them, 
who come to enjoy themselves, and 
would think it an awful grind to 
be put down to shoot a big serious 
match -at the long ranges. The 
running-deer range must, we 
suppose, be considered the most 
aristocratic one on the ground. 
Here you always find multitudes 
of ladies watching the shooting ; 
but the actual shooting appears to 
be almost monopolised by two or 
three young men, who are rather 
inclined to give themselves airs if 
an outsider, as they consider, pre- 
sumes to shoot; however, they 
are a little better than they were, 
having received one or two rather 
hearty snubs, We once saw them 
taken ininthe most delightful way. 
As one of them was shooting, a 
very respectable-looking middle- 
aged man, evidently dressed in his 
best, came down to the range and 
watched the shooting with great 
interest; at length, as the shooter 
was doing very badly, he said 
quietly, ‘ Aim more forrud, sir.’ 

‘ Halloa,’ says the performer, 
‘can you shoot? Do you know 
anything about it? 

The man civilly said he thought 
he did. 

‘Well, then,’ says the other, 
‘I will stand you a gun and these 
five tickets, so that you may try 
your hand.’ Then rushing off to 
the other end of the butt, says to 
his friend, ‘Such a lark, Har- 
ris; I’ve got an old. fellow who 
thinks he can shoot, and stood him 
tickets and a gun. Come and see 
the old fogey—looks likea butcher ; 
daresay he has won half a pig at 
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Christmas at Hendon.’ So down 
both of them came to see the man 
perform, and took pains to tell all 
their lady-friends of the fun. 

The man took his place, and the 
deer was started ; he fired rapidly, 
before the deer had got half way 
across, and hit it in the head. 

Says Harris, ‘What a fluke! 
I tell you what, old chap, I'll give 
you 10s. every time you make 
a bull’s-eye, if you'll give me 
half-a-crown when you hit the 
haunch.’ 

The man said he did not mind 
doing it, and a bystander, who 
had noticed the shot and had seen 
that he had aimed at the head, 
quietly pointed out the part to be 
hit to score a bull’s-eye. The 
long and short of it was that out 
of his four shots two were bull’s- 
eyes and the other two close up. 
The man rose and pocketed his 17. 
and civilly thanked the two young 
men, who looked thoroughly sold 
and were awfully put out at hav- 
ing been so taken in, and so pub- 
licly too. 

Just as the man was leaving 
the range, a hearty-looking old 
gentleman called out, ‘Why, you 
here, James 

The man said, ‘ Yes, my lord ; 
knew you had come down here, 
and wanted to see you about the 
game, and then thought I'd like a 
look at this here.’ And he then told 
his master the story, to the old gen- 
tleman’s great amusement, who 
then went on to the range and 

told the officer there, to his great 
amusement also, and the two 
young men, to their great disgust, 


that the supposed ‘ butcher’ out 
for a holiday was his head-keeper 
and one of the best shots at deer 
in the kingdom. The two fellows’ 
faces were a sight, and they have 
been uncommonly shy of chaffing 
or baiting any stranger at the 
range ever since. 

Let us now go back towards 
theclock-tower. There goesa small- 
bore man, studying intently what 
at first looks like a betting-book— 
but, thank goodness, it is not that, 
but merely his shooting register— 
followed by a small boy carrying 
his rifle, glasses, box, and all the 
miscellaneous collection of things 
that appear to be the necessaries 
of asmall-bore shot. Here rushes 
the unfortunate captain of some 
team or other, looking everywhere 
‘for that wretched fellow Johnson, 
who always will get out of the 
way—lunches when no Christian 
ever does—got up all the team 
but him—will never have him 
again—he is always doing it.’ 
Next go a party up to the further 
ranges for the Alexandra, each 
man not exactly wishing that his 
friend might lose, but perhaps hop- 
ing that his ownscore may be just 
one point the best. And here go 
a noisy laughing party off to the 
200 carton, full of ‘chaff’ and 
evidently only caring for the fun 
of the thing, and not bothering 
themselves about grand and scien- 
tific shooting. In short, the groups 
and faces you see everywhere are 
most amusing, and it is well worth 
any one’s while to come down to 
Wimbledon merely to study phy- 
siognomy. 
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A FORTNIGHT IN PARIS. 
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UnaPPaLiep by the alarming ac- 
counts of exorbitant prices which 
enlivened the columns of the daily 
papers in the first week of May, 
we decided on seeing the great 
Exhibition of 1878 before the 
freshness had worn off the show, 
or the perfume of the limes had 
departed from umbrageous Paris. 
We are a small family-party, con- 
sisting of paterfamilias, materfa- 
milias, and our eldest daughter, 
who has never seen Paris, and 
who burns with impatience to be- 
hold that illustrious city. 

In the all-important matter of 
lodgings we have been fortunate. 
A friend who has been staying in 
Paris on her way to Germany has 
been kind enough to secure us 
apartments in an old-fashioned 
family and clerical — intensely 
clerical—hotel in the good old 
Faubourg St. Germain, where the 
long narrow old streets present 
@ curious mixture of the grave 
dulness and dignity of the past 
with the commerce and bustle of 
the present. Here a stately hotel, 
entre cour et jardin, green trees 
growing in the stone-paved quad- 
rangle, ivy-mantled walls, curtain- 
ed windows shutting out the world ; 
there the busy little wine-shop, 
with its shining counter and neat 
array of many-coloured bottles ; the 
appetising display of the charcutier, 
strong in unknown combinations 
of pork and inexplicable sausages; 
the grocer, baker, and candlestick 
maker. 

Hitherto we have taken up our 
abode in the fashionable quarter, 
at hotels where English was as 
familiar a language as French, and 


where half the faces one met were 
the well-known faces of Regent- 
street and Brighton. Now, for the 
first time, we feel ourselves verily 
inhabitants of Paris. We have 
been warned that our hotel is un 
peu trop Frangais ; but even this 
does not appal us, as we have 
grown familiar with French hotels 
in the provinces, and have learnt 
to endure their inconveniences. 
The rooms taken for us are not 
large, and they are nearer the stars 
than we could have wished ; but 
at such a time que voulez-vous? 
Every hotel in Paris is full to 
overflowing, and we are informed 
by our landlady that all the hotels 
de cété are charging extravagantly. 
The rooms are neat and clean, 
comfortably furnished, light, and 
airy. There is a charming cdffee- 
room, looking into a quadrangular 
garden in the good old style of 
the Faubourg ; a solemn old par- 
loir, where one can write letters— 
or could if there were any ink 
worth speaking of, which there 
never is—and where the stately 
solitude is enlivened by a young 
lady in an adjacent apartment 
practising elementary classical mu- 
sic with a heavy finger. There is 
a courtyard with a convenient 
bench in it, where the gently-fall- 
ing blacks remind us of home. 
There are curés and abbés passing 
and repassing—black, smooth, and 
courteous—on the staircase ; and 
last, but not least, there are a 
good cellar and an excellent 
cuisine. 

It is just eleven years since 
paterfamilias and I have visited 
Paris, and we perambulate its 
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streets to-day in the spirit of Rip 
Van Winkle, awed and amazed 
at the startling changes we be- 
hold. Ah, what changes! The 
bright streets have lost their old 
gaiety. The brilliant uniforms, the 
rattle of the drums, the pioneers 
in their leathern aprons, the 
Emperor's carriage with its mount- 
ed escort dashing along the Rue 
de Rivoli, the calm beauty of the 
Empress’s perfect face, with its 
winning smile for all the world, 
the tall trees that shaded the gar- 
dens of the Tuileries, the good 
old palace itself,—all gone. Is it 
I that have grown old, or has 
there verily vanished from these 
familiar streets somewhat of their 
old charm? 

Our first visit is to Notre Dame. 
Why, what is this? What has 
become of the cité, the unsavoury 
old cité, with its labyrinth of nar- 
row streets, its busy population ? 
All gone. We left the grand 
old cathedral encompassed and 
hemmed in by shabby old houses ; 
so close beset that one had to rick 
one’s neck in order to get a view 
of that gorgeous facade. We find 
it to-day standing boldly out upon 
an open place, completely restored, 
perfect in its incomparable beauty. 

Surely of all the cathedrals we 
have seen this is the richest and 
loveliest. Not the grandest, per- 
haps. One is not impressed by 
a sense of magnitude; it is the 
grace, the exquisite harmony of 
the edifice that charms one—the 
infinite richness and variety of 
detail, the noble altitude of that 
vaulted roof, the beauty of those 
lofty galleries. And has not this 
fane been peopled by a great 
poet? One almost fancies one 
sees Esmeralda’s white drapery 
gliding along one of those galleries, 
vanishing through yon narrow 
doorway. There, amidst all those 
emblems of sanctity in this glori- 
ous temple of the living God, the 


wicked fated priest nursed his un- 
holy passion, for which he was to 
meet his hideous doom yonder, 
from the outward gallery we know 
so well The clever little guide, 
who leads us through the sacristy 
and round the chancel, has not a 
word to say about Victor Hugo's 
marvellous romance ; but he says 
a great deal about the Commune— 
how they turned the stately church 
into a market, and used the painted 
windows for targets, and chop 

off the figures in the series of bas- 
reliefs, representing the life of 
Christ, which decorate the choir. 
We see a still more awful witness 
of the horrors of revolution in 
the sacristy, where the lively 
little man shows us the pierced 
and blood-stained robes of three 
murdered archbishops, two of them 
slain by the mob. 

In the cathedral all has been 
restored. No trace of Communistic 
destruction remains; but there 
is a deep hatred of the Commune 
in the heart of our guide, who 
can find no words bitter enough 
to express his anger or his scorn. 

From the cathedral we drive 
to the Grand Opéra by a magni- 
ficent new street, the Avenue de 
YOpéra, where the builders are 
still at work, and where there are 
a great many shops still to be let. 
It looks as if it were going to be 
one of the grandest streets, for its 
length, in Paris, and must be al- 
ways full of traffic, as it cuts 
diagonally from the Théatre Fran- 
cais to the Boulevard des Capu- 
cines. On the Boulevards there 
is little changed, save that the 
trees are taller, and there is a 
general leafiness which somewhat 
obscures the brightness of the 
scene ; and the cafés look to us 
less crowded than of old. There 
are not so many people sitting out 
on the pavement, and the gommeux 
are conspicuous by their absence. 

We walk as far as the Porte St. 
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Denis, starting with the heroic 
determination of doing the whole 
of the Boulevards ; but we arrive 
at St. Denis in a state of exhaus- 
tion, and there resolve upon trying 
that unknown institution, the 
Parisian omnibus. Our advice te 
travellers with the same idea is 
to abandon it at once and for 
ever. The Parisian omnibus, un- 
less you repair early in the morn- 
ing to its starting-point, is an im- 
possibility. 

We took our tickets at a little 
office by the gate of St. Denis, 
admiring the order with which 
such things are managed in France, 
and thinking how poor a thing 
our own omnibus system is in 
comparison. In the innocence of 
our hearts we offered to pay for 
these tickets, little dreaming how 
impotent their power to procure 
us seats in any vehicle on that 
side of midnight. Anon we found 
ourselves in the midst of a seeth- 
ing crowd, all holding tickets, all 
looking wildly towards the ap- 
proaching "bus, as drowning sailors 
to a lifeboat. 

On the front of the omnibus 
appeared the mystic word Complet. 
This was not encouraging. 

The omnibus drew up, the 
seething crowd rushed to the door. 
‘ Forty-nine, fifty,’ called the con- 
ductor. Two eager travellers, 
brandishing their tickets, strug- 
gled through the crowd and clam- 
bered into the vehicle. The con- 
dluctor rang a bell, and omnibus 
number one drove off in triumph. 

We looked at our numbers— 
sixty-one, sixty-two, sixty-three. 
Ten more of that eager throng 
must be seated before we could 
find refuge from the stony streets. 
We looked yearningly at the pass- 
ing cabs: all were full. There 
was nothing for it but to wait. 

We did wait, patiently, heroic- 
ally. Never was paterfamilias 
more lamblike in his demeanour. 


Was it because he laboured under 
the painful conviction that if he 
swore no one would understand 
him— it would be wasted thunder? 
Omnibus after omnibus drove up, 
stopped its appointed monients, 
and departed. Most of them bore 
the fatal word Complet. Now and 
then the conductor bawled, ‘ One 
place, one place only,’ and the 
elect one in that long-suffering 
herd—a kind of open-air edition 
of the Black-hole at Calcutta— 
writhed and wriggled himself free 
of the crowd, and scrambled to a 
seat. This was repeated for an 
indefinite time, and still we saw 
no hope of rescue. The cry was 
still ‘One place, one place only,’ 
and what was the use of one place 
among three people? So we po- 
litely returned our tickets to the 
little clerk in the office, and 
plodded bravely down the Boule- 
vard in quest of a cab. 

Now, unhappily, the cabs of 
Paris are not what they were in 
the days of the Empire. Then a 
voiture & quatre places was the 
rule ; now it is the exception. The 
vehicle most frequently to be met 
with is a small victoria, and happy 
the chance when it is provided 
with a cricket-seat, just adequate 
for the support of a light weight, 
and prone to give way under the 
lightest. A party of three are 
therefore at a disadvantage in the 
streets of Paris. The charioteer 
looks at them, shakes his head, 
and pursues his course. Some- 
times a used-up brougham is to be 
had, and then it is even betting 
that there is a third seat; but, O, 
what squeezy little vehicles those 
broughams are for three occupants! 
and how more than likely that 
the harness will have to be re- 
paired with a bit of whip-cord 
before we get to the end of our 
journey! 

We are bent on seeing all the 
newest features of Parisian life; so 
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when we do get our fly we drive 
straight, not to the Café Anglais 
or the Maison Dorée, but to the 
Bouillon Duval, on the Boulevard 
de la Madeleine, bent on trying 
the cheap dinner which we have 
heard so highly lauded by travel- 
lers. We go early, to escape the 
crowd, and secure a table in a 
window overlooking the Boule- 
vard and another seething throng 
surrounding another omnibus. 
We dine, and dine well, and it 
must be acknowledged that our 
dinner is of the cheapest—about 
five francs a head, two bottles of 
old Macon included. But when it 
is all over, and we have had every 
dish jotted down on our card, and 
have been waited upon in rathera 
scrambling manner by the fair 
attendant in black gown, smart 
white cap, and muslin apron, and 
have eaten our dinner without a 
table-cloth, and have had the 
fourth place at our table taken by 
a stranger, and have pushed our 
way through the crowd of diners 
that have filled the rooms while 
we have been dining, we come to 
the conclusion that Duval’s is in 
some wise a delusion and a snare, 
We find, after a fortnight’s ex- 
perience in Paris, that we can dine 
as cheaply, and much more com- 
fortably, elsewhere: There is the 
Maison Tout, opposite the Made- 
leine, where a capital dinner may 
be got at a very moderate price; 
the Café Corazza in the Palais 
Royal ; the Restaurant Lapérouse 
on the Quai des Grands Augus- 
tins. If people want to dine gor- 
geously at famous restaurants they 
must pay for the indulgence of 
their epicurism ; but if the visitors 
to the Exhibition eat to live, in- 
stead of living to eat, they may 
fare excellently at any of the three 
places I have mentioned. But I 
would certainly recommend them, 
if their time is valuable, and their 
tempers are not altogether sera- 
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phic, to avoid the Bouillon Duval. 
The great caterer no doubt pro- 
vides honestly and admirably for 
the citizens of Paris, who want 
to dine cheaply, and who do not 
mind crowd, and scramble, and a 
deafening din of knives and forks 
clinking against plates and dishes ; 
but for the English traveller, ac- 
customed to dine in tranquillity, 
the Bouillon is not all-sufficient. 

We rise early on our second 
morning in Paris, breakfast very 
comfortably in the pretty coffee- 
room at our hotel, and start for 
the Exhibition directly after 
breakfast. We drive past the 
Invalides, where the dome, which 
was gilded during the latter days 
of the Empire, is shining in the 
morning sun. We take our tickets 
at a little wine-shop opposite the 
entrance on the Boulevard de la 
Motte Piquet. No money is taken 
at the doors of the Exhibition, 
and by this wise rule much loss 
of time and vexation of spirit is 
avoided. Cabmen have to be 
paid before approaching the en- 
trance. The traffic is blocked by 
no disputations between driver 
and passenger. 

Our first impression of the great 
show on that pleasant morning in 
May was that things were still 
very far off a finish. We entered 
upon a chaos of gardening, build- 
ing, watering, rolling, digging, and 
delving, which one hardly expects 
to find in an Exhibition which has 
been opened with spouting of 
fountains, firing of guns, and all 
possible flourish nearly three 
weeks ago. We had come in at 
the back door as it were, and 
matters at this end of the build- 
ing were wofully in arrear. We 
tramped through mud and mire ; 
praised the fruit-trees growing on 
trellises of every shape and design ; 
glanced at Duval’s Swiss pavilion, 
crowded with breakfasters ; pushed 
our way into a shed where there 
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was a fine display of French delf 
and pottery of the cheap and 
showy kind, some of it very pretty 
and artistic ; and then entered the 
main building by the Galerie du 
Travail, where every variety of 
small manufactures was being 
carried on, from diamond cutting 
and polishing to the making of 
feather flowers, and gilt-wire bas- 
kets at twenty sous apiece. Our 
first day was to be given to art. 
Only on rare occasions is such a 
feast provided for the lover of pic- 
tures and sculpture. Never per- 
haps was there so fine a collection 
of statuary gathered under one 
roof. The half-dozen statues 
which took the town by storm in 
the Exhibition of 1851 would be 
lost amidst the sculpture contri- 
buted by Italy alone—sculpture 
far surpassing in beauty, variety, 
freedom, and chic anything fa- 
miliar to untravelled Englishmen. 
Here are no uninteresting busts of 
ladies and gentlemen, with shoul- 
ders neatly draped for the hair- 
dresser or the Turkish bath, but 
pictures in marble or in clay, 
every group, and even every single 
figure, telling its story. Did El- 
more ever paint a sweeter picture 
than that ‘ Faust and Marguerite’? 
Did Sant ever surpass the coquet- 
tish beauty of those dainty little 
girls in marble? Did Murillo or 
John Philip ever produce a more 
powerful pair of Spanish gaming 
than those ‘ London Newsboys’— 
two young ruffians struggling with 
each other for preéminence? Every 
limb is full of life and movement. 
Then there is that humorous 
group of the old grandmother 
washing her grandson, a dirty 
little scoundrel who evidently de- 
tests soapsuds. Before this group 
the French peasants and their 
wives stop in delighted amaze- 
ment, That dirty boy amuses them 
intensely. They are intimately 
acquainted with just such a ras- 


cal, The ‘ Diver’—a young lady in 
very limited bathing-costume, with 
her arms extended for a header— 
is also popular; but though 
this figure is natural and clever it 
would hardly be beautiful in draw- 
ing-room or gallery. The extended 
arms make a direct line, which is 
too suggestive of the semaphore. 
The exhibition of Beaux Arts 
occupies the central galleries 
throughout the building. The 
plan is simplicity itself. You 
travel from room to room, always 
keeping straight forward, be- 
ginning with Austria and ending 
with England, which latter 
country, in the matter of painting, 
may, I think, be fairly said to 
bear the palm. There are fine 
pictures in each national collec- 
tion, very fine pictures even in 
the smallest, as witness the noble 
life-sized picture of ‘ Milton dic- 
tating Paradise Lost to his Daugh- 
ters’ in the Danish Gallery, and 
the exquisite‘ Prometheusand Sea- 
nymphs’ in the Swiss collection. 
There is wondrous power of draw- 
ing and exquisite detail to be seen 
on allsides. In the quiet pathosand 
variety of domestic life the painters 
of the Netherlands surpass the 
English school ; in portraiture the 
French leave us far behind ; but 
coming into the English gallery, 
after making a tour through the 
pictures of the modern world, we 
see a richness and warmth of 
colour, a solidity and vigour, which 
go beyond all we have seen of the 
continental school. The French 
visitors to the Exhibition are for 
the most part enthusiastic in their 
praises of the English pictures. 
Except from one old gentleman 
I hardly heard a dissentient voice, 
and he was certainly decided in his 
opinions. ‘Je les trouve tous 
affreux,’ he said, after having 
marched with uplifted nose past 
the masterpieces of Frith, Millais, 
and Poynter ; ‘]’un est aussi bien 
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que l’autre.’ Pleasant ina strange 
land to hear the standard English- 
man’s warm appreciation of native 
art. ‘Haw, exclaims a well- 
dressed lounger, ‘here’s what's-his- 
name—Frith’s “ Derby Day.” 
The ‘ Derby Day’ and the ‘ Rail- 
way Station’ are a source of unfail- 
ing delight to the French visitors, 
though to my mind a finer picture 
than either is the ‘ Last Sunday 
in the Life of Charles the Second,’ 
a noble historical work, which 
shows how high a place Mr. Frith 
might have taken in this school 
of art, had he not elected to be 
the painter and satirist of modern 
manners. Millais’s landscapes are 
warmly admired. Alma Tadema’s 
pictures delight the connoisseurs ; 
perhaps most of all that lovely 
little bit of colour, ‘The Roman 
Garden,’ a gem of rare beauty, 
hung in a corner where it might 
almost be overlooked among Mr. 
Tadema’s more important works. 
Elmore’s two striking pictures, 
‘Lenore’ and ‘ Mary Stuart at 
Jedburgh,’ look as fresh and rich 
in colour as when they were first 
exhibited, and are both full of 
interest. There is a ‘ Medea’ by 
Sandys, a face of remarkable 
power, which in modelling and 
finish is as fine as anything done 
by Greuze. It would take a 
month to see this wondrous as- 
semblage of all that is best in 
European art, as it should be seen. 
In the French school we miss 
those pictures which made the 
glory of the show in 1867. 
Meissonier is but poorly repre- 
sented. Géréme sends only his 
smaller works, but those are ex- 
quisite. From the English gal- 
lery we cross the Pavillon du 
Prince de Galles, where there is a 
crowd looking at the Prince’s 
Indian presents, and so out to the 
gardens, where the grass that 
began to grow the week before 
last is being cut and rolled, and 
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new plots of ground are being 
coated with rich black earth to 
grow more grass. Everywhere 
they are potting out flowers ; every- 
where the nozzles ofthe garden-hose 
are spirting forth their refreshing 
rain; manure is being dug in, 
standard roses are being tied up, 
all the operations of horticulture 
are going on simultaneously ; and 
even now the grounds are full of 
flowers, the roses are blooming 
luxuriantly, the ferns are uncurl- 
ing amidst artificial rock-work 
refreshed by gentle streams. 

We ask a good-natured looking 
gendarme—I beg his pardon, [ 
believe he is not called by that 
name nowadays—to direct us to a 
café where we shall not be too 
desperately ‘flayed.’ He shrags 
his shoulders, tells us that flaying 
is the order of the day, and that 
one café is a little dearer than 
another. The café proprietors 
have it all their own way just now. 
Exhausted nature must be restored 
at any price. We refresh our- 
selves moderately, and pay im- 
moderately, and pass on, leaving 
more than one native squabbling 
with the waiters, and protesting 
against the charges. 

Here is the Pavillon des Foréts, 
a very perfect collection of all 
implements and products peculiar 
to forest life. There are the 
skins of all the animals, a col- 
lection of all the insects, the 
weapons, tools, clothes, sabots, 
iron-work, everything. There are 
interesting models, most especially 
a series which shows how the 
French Government has lately 
employed much labour and capi- 
talin planting pine-woods on the 
sandy wastes at the mouth of the 
Gironde. This improvement, we 
hear outside the Exhibition, has 
not been altogether pleasing to 
the inhabitants of the district, 
though it gives them work. The 
land, such as it was, had hitherto 
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-been usurped by the peasantry as 
commonage. The scanty herbage 
fed their flocks, and though they 
have no proprietorial right to the 
soil they resent its loss. The 
march of improvement is a Jug- 
gernaut’s car that must always 
crush some small interests. 

And now we mount a gentle 
ascent, between odorous beds of 
purple stocks, which fill the air 
with perfume, and approach the 
temple of the Trocadéro, with its 
tall twin towers, visible from all 
the outskirts of Paris. This semi- 
circular temple, still unfinished as 
to its interior, affords a delight- 
ful walk in an open colonnade, 
whence one can contemplate the 
city from different points of view. 
The galleries are dedicated to 
what is here called Retrospectivé 
Art, and will afford a permanent 
museum of antiquities. Here en- 
trance is strictly forbidden, and 
the sound of the hammer tells 
that the business of unboxing, as 
I heard an American visitor call 
it, is going on rapidly. But we 
are wofully weary by the time we 
reach the Trocadéro ; and what a 
relief it is to get into a fly, and 
drive through the bright leafy 
Champs Elysées to the Place de 
la Concorde, and thence to the 
Café Vachette on the Boulevard 
Poissonnitre ; to dine well but mo- 
destly before we start, rested and 
refreshed, for a stroll on the Bou- 
levard, through the Rue de la 
Paix, across the Place Vendéme, 
where it is a comfort to see the 
familiar statue safe on its column ; 
and thence to the Palais Royal, 
where the shops seem to have im- 
proved in character since we last 
saw them, and where there is a 
fine show of diamonds. Chevet 
is unaltered and unalterable. He 
survives revolutions, he flourishes 
upon the wreck of dynasties. 
There are the same live turtles 
wriggling in their tank in the 


window, the same Gargantuan as- 

. Here is Véfour Ainé, and 
here is Véfour Jeune. There was 
no Véfour Jeune in our days ; but 
we had one never to be forgotten 
little dinner chez Véfour Ainé, 
with the brightest of English 
journalists and humorists for our 
host, which we think of sadly to- 
night as we look up at the window 
of the little salon. 

Next day to the Exhibition 
again. This time we drive to 
the Trocadéro, and enter at that 
end. We have made plans for 
doing our work in a very business- 
like way; but the Exhibition is a 
too distracting place, and we do 
not adhere to our plans strict- 
ly. Here are model Norwegian 
houses; here are Japanese, Tu- 
nisian, Algerian, Moorish, Chi- 
nese bazaars full of fascinating 
absurdities ; and here on the out- 
side of the show there is a con- 
tinual traffic going on. Inside 
the building articles may be sold, 
but not removed. Each object is 
labelled with the name and ad- 
dress of the purchaser, and I fancy 
there is a little quiet advertising 
done in this way by some of our 
London tradesmen. And now for 
a perambulation of the central 
arcades, where the decorative arts 
may be seen in full force. Fur- 
niture in every variety of style— 
Jacobean, Queen Anne, Louis 
Quatorze, Louis Quinze, Louis 
Seize; bronzes, ormolu, brass- 
work, inlaid work, tapestries of 
the most exquisite workmanship, 
and at really moderate prices—we 
noticed a sofa with richly gilded 
frame, and seat and back of su- 
perb tapestry, for forty pounds. 
Triumphs of ceramic art are to be 
seen in the French galleries—mo- 
dern Sévres equalling in beauty 
the richest works of the past, 
modern Palissy, Henri Deux ware, 
or Faience d’Oiron, vases painted 
with flowers on a ground in every 
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variety of colour, from the palest 
celadon tothedeepest Indian red— 
but in porcelain the French manu- 
facturers can show nothing to 
the collection exhibited 
by the Royal Factory at Worces- 
ter. Here there are a pair of 
vases, illustrating the manufacture 
of pottery in Europe in the six- 
teenth century, which are simply 
incomparable.: Here too are vases 
in a creamy tint, covered with 
the finest pierced work, and simu- 
lating ivory. Here is a Japanese 
dessert-service, on which the gold 
is raised and modelled as never 
gold-work was executed on china 
before. Minton’s collection is 
rich in beauty : we especially re- 
mark a pair of large vases, of the 
Sévres blue tint, with figures of 
men in armour, in full relief, a 
magnificent specimen of pottery. 
Paterfamilias is deeply interest- 
ed in furniture and the decorative 
arts; so all through this day we 
wander in wildernesses of bronze 
and ormolu, in groves of carved 
ebony, in labyrinths of chairs and 
tables and buffets and bookcases, 
all beautiful, and most of them 
costly. We see nothing in gilded 
woodwork to surpass the furniture 
we have seen in Messrs. Nosotti’s 
show-rooms at home; no brass 
bedsteads or medieval furniture 
superior to the display to be seen 
in Messrs. Ja@kson & Graham’s 
windows any day in the year. 
That which interests us most in 
the English department is the old 
English house—better known as 
the Prince of Wales’s Pavilion— 
built by the Royal Commissioners, 
from the designs of Mr. Gilbert 
Redgrave, for the President of the 
Royal Commission. The interior 
has been fitted up, furnished, and 
decorated by Messrs. Gillow & 
Co. of Oxford-street, in associa- 
tion with a number of industrial 
art manufacturers. This is a 
sight not to be omitted by any 


visitor to the Exhibition. The, 
house is perfect in every detail ; 
but perhaps the most striking 
feature in the decoration is the 
tapestry which covers the wall- 
space above the dado in the cen- 
tral hall or dining-room, a large 
apartment, treated in the Jaco- 
bean manner, and so thorough in 
its tone and colouring that one 
could fancy oneself in some good 
old moated grange deep in the 
heart of the Midlands. These 
tapestry panels represent a series 
of scenes from the Merry Wives 
of Windsor, and have been work- 
ed at the Royal Windsor Tapestry 
Works, from the designs of Mr. 
Hay. The Architect writing of 
this work says: ‘We hail with 
satisfaction this revival of tapes- 
try-work in England. . . Since 
the days of CharlesI., who caused 
to be executed five of the well- 
known Raphael cartoons in tapes- 
try, at the works at Mortlake, 
founded by James I. in the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, no attempt has been made to 
carry on the manufacture, if we 
except the brief existence of the 
small manufactories in Fulham 
and Soho in the end of the last 
century. The Windsor tapestry 
is worked horizontally, or in basse 
lisse, like the old work of Beau- 
vais and Arras, in contradistinc- 
tion to the haute lisse, or vertical 
warp, of the Gobelins ; the cartoon 
is placed underneath the tapestry- 
work or tissu, so that the back of 
it is only before the workman, 
and the working of the design is 
thus made much more difficult. 
The wools for the work are all 
dyed at Windsor ; and some idea 
may be formed of the immense 
variety of tints required when it 
is stated that at present upwards 
of 8000 shades are produced, and 
these are capable of being multi- 
plied to nearly three times the 
number, by mixture and com- 
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» bination in their use in the 
tissu.’ 
Dark-green velvet portidres, 
worked with an appliqué border 
by the Ladies’ Work Society in 
Sloane-street, divide the central 
hall from the Prince’s morning- 
room and the Princess's drawing- 
room. This latter is the gem of 
the building. It is octagonal, light- 
ed from above, decorated in co- 
lours of wonderful delicacy and 
softness. The furniture is of the 
‘Chippendale’ character, all of 
satin wood, covered with bluesatin, 
to harmonise with the pale-blue 
diapered-satin panels, which form 
a portion of the most elaborate 
wall-decoration. The inlaid fold- 
ing-doors opening to the Princess's 
dressing-room are a triumph of 
modern art and workmanship. 
From this exquisite English in- 
terior to a homely Dutch dwelling- 
house at the other end of the 
building is a long walk, and the 
contrast between the two houses 
is as wide as it wellcan be. Here 
we are carried away from the 
luxury of royal boudoirs and 
dining-halls to the sober sim- 
plicity of a bourgeois household 
in the Netherlands. Here is the 
parlour with its quaint old chairs 
and buffets, and with life-sized 
wax figures representing its in- 
habitants—figures so natural in 
colour and modelling, so infinitely 
superior to the ordinary style of 
waxwork, that, looking over the 
shoulders of the eager crowd, one 
is almost deceived by the clever 
imitation of life. We squeeze 
into the kitchen, where the wax- 
work mistress and maid are busy 
at their homely labours—such a 
cosy little kitchen, with a won- 
derful stove half as big as the 
room, and a row of old blue-and- 
white delf plates surmounting 
the cornice. Close to this model 
house, which is so crowded that 
one can hardly see half its beauty, 
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there is a long narrow court, also 
densely crowded, where there are 
numerous groups of wax 
illustrative of Dutch life. The 
fishwoman in the market, the lady 
in her sledge, the apple-cheeked 
peasant-girl gently yielding to her 
lover's kiss, the visitor making 
an inquiry of the soberly clad re- 
spectable-looking maidservant,— 
these, and many more, are here, 
and all wonderfully true to life. 
This collection is assuredly one of 
the most interesting in the great 
show. 

After dining comfortably at our 
restaurant on the Quai des Grands 
Augustins, in a pretty little room 
looking over the shady river-side 
walk and the bookstalls, the 
steamers crowded with tired hu- 
manity returning from the Champ 
de Mars, and the stately buildings 
on the opposite shore, we cross the 
Pont St. Michel and the Pont au 
Change, and meet our friends, 
who have secured a box for us at 
the ThéAtre Historique, one of the 
handsomest theatres in Paris, 
where we are to see a grand spec- 
tacular melodrama, Un Drame au 
Fond de la Mer. 

The Historique is a kind of 
twin-sister of the Théatre du Cha- 
telet. They were both built at 
the same time, the former being 
intended for opera, in which line 
it unhappily did ndt prosper. It 
is a remarkably elegant house, 
commodious, lofty, well lighted 
and ventilated, and worthy of a 
higher class of drama than Un 
Drame au Fond de la Mer, which 
is the old Adelphi style of melo- 
drama, bristling with striking situ- 
ations, effective tableaux, and gross 
improbabilities. A part of the 
action takes place in Ireland, and 
William - street — ‘ Will - yamm- 
stritt’— Limerick, is represented as 
a primeval forest, with a Swiss 
chalet in the foreground. The 
penultimate act introduces us to 
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the coroner of Limerick, a gen- 


tleman who seems to exercise un- 
limited magisterial power, and to 
embody in himself all the functions 
of public accuser, judge, and jury. 
His manner of interrogating the 
prisoner accused of murder is strik- 
ingly novel, The final act shows 
a wildand rock-bound shore, which 
might stand for anywhere between 
Kilkee and Connemara, but which, 
for the convenience of the drama, 
is supposed to be within a stone’s 
throw of ‘Will-yamm-stritt.’ Here 
the villain of the piece gloats over 
his hidden treasure, while the 
innocent and wrongfully suspected 
hero hides in an adjacent cave. 
Here retributive justice comes, 
swift of foot, as it ought to be, 
seeing that it is already on the 
stroke ofmidnight. The unmasked 
villain flings himself into the sea, 
the supposed victim of treachery 
and murder reappears alive and 
well, and the hero is restored to 
the arms of his sweetheart and 
the good opinion of his fellow- 
men. 

Next day we join friends who, 
after living all their lives in Paris, 
are going for the first time to the 
catacombs, a sight which is now 
only to be seen on certain occasions 
and by special permission. It is 
not by any means an agreeable 
sight, nor are these darksome 
quarries a scene to which one 
would desire to return ; but it is 
a thing to see once in one’s life, 
and to remember with shuddering 
awe ever afterwards. 

At one o’clock on a sunny day 
we find ourselves with about a 
hundred other people waiting in 
a little yard by the Barritre d’En- 
fer. We are all provided with 
candles, which we hold in our 
hands as in a religious procession. 

We go down a winding stone 
staircase, like those many turret- 
stairs we have ascended to see 


some fair English landscape from 
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the top of a good old church- 
tower; but today we are not 
going up towards the bright blue 
sky, but down into the damp cold 
stony bosom of the earth. We 
are warned to keep our garments 
away from the walls, from which 
the damp oozes slowly. The steps 
are of the steepest, the descent 
laborious. The candles bob and 
flicker and sway to and fro. 
Everybody walks fast. Sometimes 
we fancy ourselves left at the tail 
of the procession. The pale little 
flames —mere dots of light in the 
darkness—are all hurrying away. 
We remember how we read in 
Hachette’s Paris Guide that, in 
consequence of the numerous acci- 
dents that have formerly happened, 
isolated visits to the catacombs 
are no longer permitted, and we 
are very glad to hear voices behind 
us. And now we are down in 
the quarries—long uninteresting 
passages, stony, monotonous, lead- 
ing to the kingdom of the dead. 
We travel for an immense way, 
as it seems ; sometimes stopping 
at a corner to peer down into the 
black throat of a well, sometimes 
reading an inscription on the wall, 
which tells us what street of Paris 
is above us, or when the wall was 
repaired. We begin to wonder, 
rather wearily, when we shall 
come to the bones. At last we 
reach a large vestibule with a hol- 
low cone-shaped roof, like an in- 
verted well, which penetrates to 
the upper air, though no ray of 
light pierces it. And now we 
enter verily into the precincts of 
death— wholesale, uncatalogued 
death. These are the bones from 
the Cemetery of the Innocents, 
transported here in 1796 under 
the direction of M. Thiroux de 
Crosne, lieutenant-general of po- 
lice, whose predecessor, M. Lenoir, 
had the ingenious idea of relieving 
the overcrowded and pestiferous 


graveyards of Paris by transferring 
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their contents to these ancient 
quarries, which undermine a con- 
siderable portion of Paris, and 
which, after threatening mischief 
to the upper earth by falling in at 
different points, had been lately 
put into a state of perfect solidity 
and safety. 

Seventy staircases give access 
to this gloomy under-world. The 
number of the dead was in 1857 
estimated at three millions ; but 
this is supposed to be far below 
the true number. We passed in 
front of long walls made up of 
bones, stacked like wood in a 
wood-yard, each block of bones 
surmounted by a neatly ar- 
ranged line of skulls. It is 
strange to note the variety of 
types. The broad and noble brows, 
the monkeyish receding heads, 
‘the narrow forehead of the fool,’ 
—all are here. Beauty and wit 
have come to this. We read the 
sentences, moral and poetic, in- 
scribed on the walls. We pause 
before the altar in a funeral chapel ; 
and then on again, following the 
swiftly advancing specks of light, 
past endless blocks of closely 
packed bones and grinning skulls, 
solemnly hideous in decay. The 
oozing water-drops from the roof 
fall on us as we pass along; the 
ground is miry and clammy; our 
feet stick to the clay. Horrible 
to be left here with extinguished 
candle, and to have to grope our 
way along these avenues of death ! 
Sometimes we seem on the point 
of losing ourselves. There are 
sharp turns where the candles 
suddenly disappear, long passages 
where the track of glowworm 
lights straggles away into dark- 
ness. O, how heartily glad we 
are when we come to the foot of 
another staircase, and begin slowly 
ascending towards upper earth 

in ! 


We go that afternoon by rail 
and tram to Marly. A new steam 
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tramway now goes from Rueil to 
the very gates of the park where 
once stood Louis XIV.’s favourite 
habitation, in the days when to 
be received at Marly was to take 
rank among the chosen few, to be 
accounted a friend and intimate 
of the great king. The revolution 
of 98 swept away the chateau. 
The park remains in melancholy 
beauty. It lies at the top of a 
hill above the Seine, three-quarters 
of an hour’s walk from St. Ger- 
main, a spot of peculiar beauty 
in an atmosphere of singular 
purity and freshness. We dine 
in the little village, so utterly 
rustic and primitive that one 
might fancy oneself three hundred 
miles from Paris and the Inter- 
national Exhibition. Never did 
we see the Gloire de Dijon in such 
luxuriance and perfection as in 
the gardens of Marly; never 
breathe such odours of orange- 
blossom as from the acacia groves 
that surround the little railway 
station of Rueil, which we leave 
in the May twilight on our way 
back to Paris, past Mount Vale- 
rian, and across the Seine. 

Next day is Sunday, and after 
a morning at Notre Dame we 
charter a victoria @ [heure, and 
drive past St. Gervais—which we 
explore en passant, and which is 
well worth a visit for its fine old 
painted windows—to the Rue St. 
Antoine, the very name of which 
recalls the dreadful days of the 
Terror, across the Place de la 
Bastille, where, from an anti- 
quarian point of view, one almost 
regrets the disappearance of the 
black walls and the deep moat 
that enclosed so many sufferings, 
such rank injustice. Here instead 
is the genius of Liberty, standing 
a-tiptoe in the sunshine. We 
drive down the Rue de la Ro- 
quette, past the prison where only 
the doomed enter, and across the 
broad boulevard to the gate of 
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Pere la Chaise. How the trees 
have grown since we were here 
last, and how shabby the tombs 
look in the rank weed - grown 
paths! We keep God’s acre 
better in England. The neat 
gravel paths and trimly-cut shrubs 
of Woking would put to shame 
Pére la Chaise, for all its Egyptian 
pyramids and clas¢ic temples. We 
see many monuments that were 
not here eleven years ago, notably 
that of the Duke de Morny. How 
the sight of that stately marble 
tomb recalls the vivid description 
of the Duc de Mora’s funeral in 
Daudet’s Nabab/ One feels as if 
one had known the man, as if 
one had stood beside his death- 
bed. Here, near Balzac and 
Nodier, Soulié and Souvestre, is 
a simpler memorial to the gifted 
actress, Aimée Desclée. Below 
the name is inscribed a list of 
the plays which her genius helped 
to make famous: Froufrou, La 
Princesse Georges, Une Visite de 
Noces, &e. 

We find a crowd round the 
little family chapel which is as 
yet the only monument to Thiers— 
a reverent crowd peering in at the 
altar, heaped with perishing tri- 
butes from the students of various 
colleges—huge wreaths of yellow 
immortelles, metal laurel-crowns 
inscribed ‘To the Deliverer of his 
Country.’ 

When we leave the cemetery 
we ask our charioteer to show us 
anything worth seeing on that 
side of Paris. He scratches his 
head dubiously, and looks pain- 
fully vacant ; but as we have given 
him a tumbler of red wine and 
done our best to make ourselves 
agreeable to him, he racks his 
brains until he hits upon some- 
thing. ‘I can take you to the 
Buttes-Chaumont,’ he suggests. 

We have not the faintest idea 
what he means, but, being utterly 
unable to suggest anything better, 
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we say, Yes, decidedly ; the some- 
thing de Chaumont by all means. 
And off we go, at the leisurely pace 
of the carriage that plies by time, 
along the broad new boulevard, 
where the low, irregular, shabby 
houses of the past are rapidly be- 
ing shouldered off the soil by tall 
stone mansions of the prevailing 
pattern. They are built on a 
plainer model here, where they 
are designed for the working 
classes. The festoons of fruit 
and flowers in carved stone, the 
mouldings and stringings and 
cornices and brackets and pedi- 
ments are less elaborate; but 
otherwise there is little difference 
between the Boulevard St. Ger- 
main and the boulevard which, 
under the names of Ménilmontant, 
de Belleville, and de la Villette, 
cleaves through the heart of the 
working population of Paris. Never 
have weseen sucha neighbourhood. 
Narrow streets, densely populated, 


.old, dilapidated, lead off from the 


boulevard at every turn. This is 
Belleville, of which one heard so 
much in the days of the Commune. 
This is La Villette, equally known 
to fame. What a neighbourhood, 
what a population! and to-day 
tranquil, happy, decently clad, 
and to all appearance respectable. 
Imagine St. Giles’s, Lambeth, the 
New Cut, Bermondsey, Somers 
Town, Ratcliff Highway, all rolled 
into one, and that may give some 
faint idea of Belleville and La 
Villette. The streets into which 
we gaze wonderingly are 80 
full of people that if you were 
to throw a shuttlecock among 
them it would hardly reach the 
ground. 

Street after street .is blocked 
with the same dense throng. Here 
on the boulevard is a kind of fair 
going on—jugglers, merry-go- 
rounds, children and young people 
disporting, ancient gaffers and 
goodies basking in the sunshine. 
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The whole thing looks pastoral 
and arcadian. 

And now we slowly mount a 
malodorous street, so steep that 
our consciences upbraid us for 
letting the long-suffering horse 
scale such a hill. We are evi- 
dently on the threshold of some 
place of public entertainment. 
Here is the noted house for Ja ga- 
lette, with bosquets where one can 
dine. 

At the top of the hill we see 
foliage waving greenly, and anon 
drive into a park which is really 
one of the prettiest and most pic- 
turesque public parks we have 
ever seen. © familiar Victoria, 
O native Battersea, your beauties 
are flat and commonplace com- 
pared with this rocky undulating 
pleasure-garden of Chaumont ! 
Yet in 1866 this park had no 
existence. The Buttes-Chaumont, 
the western promontories of the 
hill of Belleville, were vast quar- 
ries, of picturesque aspect, situated 
between La Villette and Belleville, 
at a height of 83 to 100 yards 
above the level ofthe sea. With 
infinite pains this district has 
been transformed into a verdant 
and fertile park. The quarries, 
with their precipitous peaks and 
crags, have been preserved in all 
their wild and rugged outlines ; 
but the stone has been covered 
with vegetable earth, and clothed 
with grass, ivy, wild flowers, and 
various kinds of foliage, save 
where the gray boulders jut forth, 
in picturesque contrast with the 
verdure and bright-hued flowers. 

Wonderfully artistic are the 
effects produced with the com- 
monest flowers. Here the vivid 
scarlet of a tuft of poppies pierces 
the green ; there the steep side of 
@ craggy hill is clothed with a 
dark-crimson flower, and feathery 
with fern, There are classic tem- 
ples on pinnacles, and Swiss 
chalets perched on sequestered 
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hill-tops ; there are waterfalls and 
lakes, and winding paths, and 
sunward-fronting slopes and green 
valleys. But on this Sunday 
afternoon that which is more 
wonderful than all is the crowd 
of humanity that covers every 
green slope, and fills the valley 
with the sound of many voices, 
like the surging of a great sea. 
The vivid blue of the blouses 
gives brightness to the mass, and 
makes a ground of azure for the 
many-coloured garments of the 
women. The boys leap and run, 
like troutlets in a pool, but they 
are a great deal noisier than 
troutlets. There are babies with- 
out number—French babies—old 
and weird of aspect, carried by 
small boys. There are well-dressed 
citizens in broadcloth and top- 
hats elbowing the blouses, and 
young ladies in their hair cheek 
by jowl with the newest thing in 
bonnets. There are carriages with 
liveried servants waiting for aris- 
tocratic loungers. Every class is 
represented at the Buttes-Chau- 
mont. It isa greatsight. Here 
comes a military band, and lo, 
there rises a loud acclaim, as with 
one voice, a mighty shout of 
rejoicing. And thus we leave 
them. 

Another day at the Exhibition, 
a musical evening in a Parisian 
family circle, a day at Versailles, 
where we explore the two Tria- 
nons, and loiter in the wooded 
gardens, where the nightingales 
are singing, and where the temples 
and summer-houses, the dairy and 
grotto that delighted Marie An- 
toinette, are as carefully kept as 
ifshe were coming back to-morrow 
to occupy them. So with the 
furniture in the Great and Little 
Trianon—the tapestry, chairs, and 
sofas; the embroidered satin hang- 
ings ; the tall stately bedsteads— 
all looks as fresh as if it were the 
work of yesterday. And yet the 
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A Fortnight in Paris. 


bloody tide of revolution has 
rushed through those rooms. The 
attendant points to mantelpieces 
on which the Sévres vases are 
new. The original ornaments were 
destroyed in the revolution. 
From these two quiet homes of 
a vanished royalty we go back to 
the courtyard of the great chateau, 
and to a widely different scene. 
The republican Chamber is sit- 
ting, and the waiting-rooms on 
the first floor are thronged with 
an ever-increasing crowd. Names 
are called in stentorian voices. 
Messages are despatched to various 
deputies. ‘ All numbers up to one 
hundred may enter ! roars an offi- 
cial ; and those of the crowd who 
are provided with tickets file off 
to the chamber, where the audi- 
torium is as elegant as an opera- 
house, and more densely filled. 
We have no tickets, and we are 


assured that the benches of the- 


spectators are filled to overflowing. 
But a kind official takes pity on 
us, and passes the word to his 
brother functionaries ; we mount 
a broad staircase, and are ushered 
to places in the very centre of the 
semicircular auditorium. It is an 
interesting scene ; but the deputy 
now discoursing, with a paper be- 
fore him, is alike prosy and in- 
audible. We enjoy the coup 
Weil, but hear very little of the 
speech ; and half an hour later we 
are in a handsome tramway car, 
full of deputies, going back to the 
railway station and to Paris. 

The rest of our fortnight’s holi- 
day we devote to the Exhibition, 
with an occasional hour among the 
old churches, in the crypt of the 
Panthéon, where there are a fine 
statue of Voltaire, a remarkable 
echo that is worth hearing, and a 
number of empty niches waiting 
for the remains of great men, ‘when 
there are any,’as the guide remarks 
somewhat cynically. We revisit 
the pictures in the Luxembourg, 
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and the pretty gardens of that 
fine old palace—gardens which are 
so full of roses, that we envy the 
nurses and children so pleasant a 
resort in the stony heart of Paris. 
We look at the Sorbonne, and 
explore the Boulevard St. Michel, 
and the narrow streets that remain 
of the old students’ quarter. In 
a word we do Paris as thoroughly 
as any great city can be done in 
a fortnight, and turn our faces 
homeward, delighted with our 
holiday, and very glad that we 
had courage to come, in the face 
of all that had been said about 
overcharges and extortion. Our 
holiday cost us little more than if 
we had spent it at Brighton or 
Torquay, and we had refreshed 
our minds with the picture of one 
of the finest cities in the world, 
and the most wonderful Interna- 
tional Exhibition that was ever 
put together. Every one who 
can take a holiday trip ought to 
go to Paris this year. The roads 
are many, and offer agreeable 
variety. For the man of business, 
to whom time is of more conse- 
quence than money, the mail or 
the tidal boat is the only way ; 
but for those who can afford to 
take their time, and even loiter 
for a day or two on the road, the 
route by Newhaven and Dieppe 
or by Southampton and Havre 
offers far greater attractions. For 
choice I should certainly take 
Havre. The boats are largest and 
best. The great maritime city and 
port of Havre is well worth a 
visit. Trouville, Deauville, and 
Etretat are close at hand. From 
Havre to Rouen is an easy stage, 
and a day can be profitably 
spent exploring the magnificent 
churches and the interesting mu- 
seum at Rouen. France, pro- 
vincial or metropolitan, is always 
worth seeing, but never was France 
so well worth the cost ofa visit 
as in this year of grace 1878. 








A TALE OF THE SUMMER. 
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O, sweet is the south wind’s sighing, 
And sweet is the brook that sings, 
And a myriad sweets are flying 
To stir of a myriad wings ! 
And the murmurous air is heavy 
With scents of a myriad flowers, 
And the wealth of a golden summer 
Is falling in rainbow showers. 


The birds and the bees are flying, 
And the slanting sunbeams play, 
And lips that I love are sighing 
For one who js far away. 
O love, I am near—am coming— 
Though the wandering song-birds stray ; 
For my heart is weary of longing, 
And will love and trust for aye ! 


Ah, sweet ! when the day is dying 

Away in the crimson west, 
And your lips their secret sighing 

(As though it were all unguessed) ; 
When heart to heart is replying, 

And you know that my life is blessed, 
Methinks that the sound of sighing 

Will pass in a kiss—to rest ! 


° * * > 


The flowers at her casement flutter, 
With touch of a passing wing ; 
The secret I long to utter 
The nightingales softly sing. 
She heeds not their passionate voices, 
She sees not the amorous light ; 
For her heart with my own rejoices, 
And love is our world to-night ! 
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RUBY. 
A SHater-colour Sketrh, in Six Chapters. 


——_>——_ 


*“T have a smiling face,” she said ; 
“T have a jest for all I meet ; 
I a a bo? for my head, 
d all its flowers are sweet ; 
pe so you call me gay,” she said. 


* - 


“ But in your bitter world,” she said, 
“ Face-joy’s a costly mask to wear; 
*Tis bought with pangs long nourished 
And rounded to despair ; 
Grief’s earnest makes life's play,” she said, 


“Ye weep for those who weep,” she said. 


“ Ah, fools! 


I bid you pass them by. 


Go, weep for those whose hearts have bled 
What time their eyes were dry ; 


Whom sadder can I say?” she said,’ 


CHAPTER L 


I was sitting alone one afternoon 
by my open window looking out 
into my garden, and thinking of 
all the ups and downs along 


which my path through life had 
lain. I was born and bred in 
comfort, and in early youth had 
never dreamed of the great change 
which actually came over my for- 
tune just as I was growing up, 
when my father lost his all with 
the failure of a speculation in 
which he had embarked. He did 
not long survive this calamity, and 
I was driven to gain my own live- 
lihood as a governess. A year or 
two ago, however, an old friend, 
who had shown me many a kind- 
ness in my days of dependence 
and distress, died, and left me 
five thousand pounds. It was 
not great wealth, but it was riches 
to me ; it was enough to enable 
me to renounce teaching, to take 
a small house in the neighbour- 
hood of a country town, to gather 
my own ions around me, 
to set up my household gods, and 
to enjoy the pleasure of entertain- 
ing my friends occasionally at tea. 
Thus much for myself. But my 
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thoughts on this afternoon were 
less of my own individual history 
than of that of others with whom 
my lot had been cast ; and from 
dwelling upon certain characters 
with whom I had once been asso- 


ciated, and whose lives had worked 


themselves into my own, I fell 
into a speculative train of thought 
on the numbers there are who go 
through life morally masked. So- 
ciety, I thought, with its varnished 
sophistries, and your friends with 
their own masks on, demand the 
same of you; and though your 
face may be fair, how very few 
care to see it as itis! There are 
some, too, who wear their dis- 
guise because duty bids—grandly, 
patiently, nobly. I have known 
such a one, and it was of her I 
was thinking just then, when my 
musing was broken by the en- 
trance of a young friend, whose 
pretty face and bright youth are 
very cheering to me in my soli- 
tude. 

‘Well, Annie,’ I said, ‘I was 
wondering when I should have 
another visit from you.’ 

She kissed me, and, seating 
herself in a low chair by my side, 
said, 
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‘I have treated you shamefully 
lately, I know, but I have been 
so busy—you can’t think how 
busy. I hope you have not been 
very dull and lonely ? 

‘No, dear,’ I answered ; ‘I am 
rarely dull ; andas for being lonely, 
well, I generally find my own 
thoughts very companionable.’ 

She gave me a smile, half in 
pity of such companionship. 
Though not really more than forty, 
to this child of eighteen I am of 
course long past middle age. 

‘What do you find to think 
about all day? she asked, with a 
genuine curiosity to investigate 
something altogether beyond the 
reach of her comprehension. 

‘When you came in, I an- 
swered, ‘I was thinking about that 
picture ;’ and I pointed toa small 
water-colour drawing that hung 
over the piano. It was only a 
sketch, not devoid of defects, but 
yet exhibiting considerable talent 
—the sketch of a beautiful face, 
wherein what struck you first was 
the intense reality of the expres- 
sion. It had been painted on 
tinted paper ; the background was 
carelessly scratched in with a soft 
pencil, and in one corner were the 
initials, ‘R. D.’ 

*O, I’ve often noticed that pic- 
ture,’ said Annie ; ‘it fascinates 
me. It is one of the sweetest 
faces I ever saw, I think; it is 
not only so beautiful, but so 
bright, so smiling, so happy-look- 
ing.’ 

Annie’s description was per- 
fectly just—that was the pre- 
dominant expression of the por- 
trait ; and yet I answered, 

‘It is one of the sweetest faces 
and one of the saddest, to my 
mind; it. fascinates me too—it 
haunts me sometimes.’ 

She turned upon me a pretty 
look of incredulity. 

“One of the saddest? she asked. 
*O, no, surely not.’ 


Ruby. 





‘Shall I tell you her story? I 
said. And Annie eagerly accepted 
the offer. 


I had left my first situation as 
governess, and was looking out 
for another, when one morning the 
post brought me an answer to my 
advertisement, which promised 
better than any I had yet received 
—to be in the country most of the 
year; three girls to teach, whose 
ages ranged from ten to seventeen ; 
salary what I required ; and what 
surprised me much, while it pro- 
mised considerably to lighten my 
duties, no tuition in music or sing- 
ing expected of me. I closed with 
Mrs. Gascoigne at once, and with- 
in a week from that time I made 
the acquaintance of my pupils. 
Their father was a country gentle- 
man of moderate means, much 
taken up with county business and 
politics, and seeing but little of 
his children ; their mother was a 
managing, energetic, vulgar wo- 
man, devoting herself to the welfare 
of her daughters, possessing good 
sense and some right principles, 
though both were permeated witha 
strong leaven of worldliness, and 
devoid ofall tenderness, sympathy, 
and sensibility. I judged her from 
the beginning as hard-hearted, a 
judgment which I am inclined to 
think she would almost have 
reckoned as a compliment. Her 
eldest daughter was two-and- 
twenty—a tall, fair, ladylike girl, 
very passive by comparison with 
her mother—of whom Mrs. Gas- 
coigne was exceedingly proud, and 
for whom she was always planning 
and dreaming a splendid marriage. 
The eldest son was in India. Then 
came my three pupils—Eva, Alice, 
and Nelly—all different editions 
of the same type. There was be- 
sides a schoolboy, whom I saw but 
seldom, and two little ones in the 
nursery. Altogether it was as un- 
interesting a family as any with 














Ruby. 


whom it has been my lot to 
live. 

It was the morning after my 
arrival, just as I was beginning 
to fathom the extent of knowledge 
to which my pupils had attained, 
that Mary Gascoigne, the eldest 
of the family, came into the 
schoolroom, and asked her sister, 

‘Eva, mamma wants to know 
what time Ruby is expected, be- 
cause the dogcart is to be sent to 
fetch her.’ 

*At five o'clock,’ said Eva. 
‘But it is raining so; she'll get 
wet through in the dogcart.’ 

‘ It’s mamma’s order,’ said Mary 
carelessly. ‘The carriage-horses 
were out yesterday.’ 

‘Ah, well, it is only Ruby,’ 
laughed Alice ; ‘she never takes 
any harm like other people !’ 

This little conversation inte- 
rested me. Already more than 
once I had heard Ruby mentioned, 
and my curiosity was stimulated 
to learn who she was ; that she 
was held of small account in the 
family I gathered from the way 
in which they usually spoke of 
her—‘ Only Ruby.’ 

‘Who is Ruby? I asked. 

*O, she’s a sort of a cousin,’ 
explained Alice. ‘She has no 
other relations but us, and she 
lives here,’ 

‘She’s grown up, you know,’ 
added little Nelly; ‘and she 
teaches us our music and Mary 
her singing.’ 

A poor relation—just what I had 
expected—a poor relation who 
bought the protection of a home 
by saving her cousins the expense 
of a music- and singing-mistress. 
This was the explanation of my 
lightened labours, and, guessing 
that her musical talent must be 
something more than ordinary, I 
began to anticipate much pleasure 
from her society. 

‘She is supposed to sing won- 
derfully well,’ remarked Eva; 
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‘and she certainly has taught 
Mary something. Mary sings very 
well, you know—at least, so mam- 
ma thinks.’ 

* Ruby’s mother was an actress,” 
said Alice—‘ an actress who used 
to sing comic songs, and dance.’ 

* Well,’ interposed Eva, with a 
touch of dignity, ‘of course we 
don’t care to remember that, as 
she is a cousin and lives with us.” 


Poor Ruby! I felt much in- 
terested, and longed for five 


o'clock. I gathered from Mary 
that Eva and Alice had spoken 
correctly, and she further volun- 
teered, in her usual passive man- 
ner, 

‘Rubyis very useful,and though 
she is about my own age, I do not 
find her in my way.’ 

Evidently, thought I, this young 
thing, probably full of life and 
spirits, and capable of enjoying 
pleasure and society, is considered 
here less as a cousin than as @ 


“governess ; and I remembered with 


some bitterness all the drudgery 
and the discipline which I had 
undergone before I had taught 
myself resignedly to accept my 
present position in life. 

Tea was over, and my pupils on 
hearing the approach of wheels 
scampered out into the hall. I had 
quickly perceived that, for all they 
held their poor cousin of small 
account, she was popular to a cer- 
tain extent with the younger mem- 
bers of the family. I thought 
perhaps they would bring the 
new-comer and introduce her to 
me ; but either from heedlessness, 
or from shyness, or from ignorance, 
they omitted this slight act of 
civility. I had come to the con- 
clusion that [ should not see 
Ruby until the next day, when 
the door suddenly opened and she 
entered the schoolroom alone. 
She came straight up to me, shook 
hands, and said, with the most 
perfect grace, 
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‘I did not like to let the even- 
ing pass without making your 
acquaintance, Miss Campion.’ 

‘It was very kind of you, my 
dear,’ I answered, for I was al- 
ways grateful for any little atten- 
tion. ‘And you are—Ruby? 

‘Ruby, Rubina Gascoigne,’ she 
said. 

I had expected to find in her a 
young girl, possibly pretty, but 
with a patient weary face that 
told of hard work, and suggested 
a painful consciousness of her de- 
pendent position—a girl with a 
timid manner perhaps, who would 
shrink from me at first, but whom 
I would win into love and confi- 
dence. Or again, I had expected 
a plain girl with a countenance 
expressive of cleverness, who took 
life as she found it, and did her 
duty ; and I had expected a calm 
girl, gentle and obliging, who com- 
pelled the love of others by her 
simple sweetness. I was prepared, 
in fact, for anything but what I 
actually found in Rubina Gas- 
coigne. 

She was, without exception, the 
most lovely creature I ever saw. 
Her nose was small and slightly 
turned up; her mouth a perfect 
bow, and expressive of every 
variety of feeling ; while her large 
brown eyes, looking out playfully 
from under their deep lids and 
long lashes, were soft and wild by 
turns, and bright as the very 
stars. I cannot tell you how she 
arranged her hair; I only know 
that it was soft and brown, and 
lay low on her forehead in little 
rippling curls. I thought then, 
and I think still, looking back- 
wards through the years, that her 
beauty was complete ; her smile, 
her figure, her movements, were 
all perfect. 

‘Rubina Gascoigne,’ she said, 
with a smile. ‘I daresay they’ve 
told you about me already. A 
sort of a cousin, eh ? 


Ruby. 


It was exactly the term Alice 
had used, and I asked, smiling; 
in my turn, 

‘ What makes you guess so very 
correctly ? 

‘ O, I know them,’ she answered 
gaily. ‘Haven’t I heard them 
hundreds of times? They don’t 
know whether to be ashamed or 
proud of me, poor children; and 
they take their tone from their 
mother.’ 

‘ But you are a cousin, are you 
not ? I asked. 

‘O, certainly,’ she answered, 
standing with one little hand on 
her hip, and the other resting on 
the mantelpiece, an attitude that 
in any one else would have been 
ungraceful. ‘I’m a Gascoigne, 
but I’m rather a piece of patch- 
work, and I have Bohemian ten- 
dencies. My mother was a French- 
woman—an actress of the Opéra 
Comique—and I was born at 
Vienna; my father ran through 
all the little money he had, and 
a great deal more besides. I've 
been here six years; but I led 
an odd sort of life before, and 
I’ve had a queerish education. I 
haven’t father or mother now, or 
a penny I can call my own ; that’s 
my history.’ 

It was a sad history, I thought ; 
all the more so from the seeming 
absence of all consciousness on 
her part that there was anything 
sad about it. I was fascinated 
and interested, and the tone of 
confidence which she had already 
begun to adopt towards me made 
me feel as though I had known 
her for weeks, instead of only for 
a few minutes. 

‘But you are happy here? I 
asked, less because I believed that 
she really was so than from a de- 
sire to draw her out further. She 
made a little moue matinée as she 
answered, 

‘O, yes, happy enough. I’m 
never very unhappy anywhere ; 
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life is too short to be wasted in 
weeping and pining. Don't you 
think so? I keep out of their 
way and they keep out of mine, 
and neither of us cares a snap of 
the fingers what becomes of the 
other.’ And she broke into alow 
silvery laugh. 

‘Mr. and Mrs. Gascoigne have 
been very kind to you, have they 
not? I asked, a little puzzled by 
her bright carelessness, which 
seemed so at variance with my 
own lessons of experience and my 
own preconceived idea of the effect 
usually produced by a life of 
tuition and dependence. 

‘I suppose I ought to think so,’ 
she replied, with a playful toss of 
her head ; ‘ but they could hardly 
have done less than offer me a 
home, considering I had no other 
relations in the wide, wide world, 
and considering the circumstances 
in which they found me. For, 
after all, I am a Gascoigne, you 
see; and that is what I tell my- 
self when I’m wishing I were 
singing and dancing on the stage. 
Kind is a relative term, Miss 
Campion,’ she added, looking at 
me slyly from under her half- 
closed lids, ‘as I daresay you've 
found out long ago. I’m tolerated 
here on condition that I make 
myself useful. I am not meant 
to go to balls and parties, and be 
presented at Court, like Mary.’ 

* Do you have no society, then ? 
I asked, with some commiseration. 

*O, I have it in my own way,’ 
she said. ‘It’s generally stupid 
enough here; but I can always 
amuse myself when I choose. I’m 
expected to sing and play, you 
understand ; and sometimes I get 
a crowd of listeners round me, and 
give Mrs. Gascoigne more than 
she bargains for.’ And she rang 
out such a merry peal of laughter 
that I caught the infection, and 
laughed too. 

It was an unspeakable relief to 


future, or her fate. 
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me to find Ruby so totally dif- 
ferent from what I had expected ; 
I should be spared much that was 
painful, much that was harassing, 
much that was difficult. Far from 
needing a protector, far from en- 
tertaining a sensitive conscious- 
ness of her peculiar position, she 
seemed to be perfectly capable of 
taking care of herself, and to be 
so fortunately endowed with a 
vivacious happiness as to leave no 
room for morbid misery. To my- 
self she would be an inestimable 
gain, with her quick intelligence 
and her sweet beauty, among so 
much that was dull, commonplace, 
unsympathetic ; and yet I could 
not but feel a sort of pity for her 
too, for all she was so richly en- 
dowed. She seemed to have been 
thrown broadcast, as it were, upon 
the world, with not a living crea- 
ture round her who held itself 
responsible for her actions, her 
Though so 
different from the sort of girl I 
had made up my mind to protect 
and befriend, yet she too needed 
the watchful eye of love—needed 
it all the more because she was so 
light-hearted, and seemed so ut- 
terly indifferent to neglect from 
others. ‘For none of us can 
laugh for ever, Ruby,’ I thought; 
‘and it is a sad thing when a 
young girl can say that no one 
cares a snap of the fingers what 
becomes of her.’ 

I soon found that Rubina was 
quite competent to train my pupils 
to a high degree of musical excel- 
lence without any codperation 
from a professional teacher, and 
that Mary Gascoigne, thanks to 
her, sang with more finish and 
execution than the ordinary run 
of amateurs; but it was not till 
three or four days after my arrival 
that I discovered how exquisite 
was Ruby’s own voice. It wason 
the occasion of a large dinner- 
party, when in the-evening Mrs, 
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Gascoigne, according to her cus- 
tom, desired Rubina to go to the 
pianoforte to accompany Mary in 
a new song. Ruby at the moment 
was sitting on a sofa by the fire, 
talking behind the shelter of a 
huge fan to a tall gentleman-like 
man, not very young, whom I 
afterwards discovered was Sir 
Robert Debarry. Simultaneously 
with her dismissal of Ruby to the 
piano Mrs. Gascoigne said, smil- 
ing, to Sir Robert, 

‘Won't you come and sit a 
little farther from the instrument ? 
I know how fond you are of music, 
and you would hear so much 
better at a little distance : really, 
dear Mary does sing this song re- 
markably well.’ 

I saw Ruby give a glance at me 
in my quiet corner, accompanie 
by a gesture of scornful merri- 
ment, as with a graceful indolence 
she moved to her post. 

‘It suits her voice very well, 
does it not? said Mrs. Gascoigne, 
when the song was ended. 

‘It does,’ answered Sir Robert, 
a man ofa grave countenance and 
cold formal manner; ‘and how 
admirably Miss Rubina accom- 

ies !” 

‘She has a good touch,’ said 
Mrs. Gascoigne, evidently an- 
noyed at his indifference to Mary’s 
singing. ‘Rubina, play that sonata 
of Beethoven you have been prac- 
tising the last day or two.’ 

Mrs. Gascoigne thought by this 
to make a show of impartiality in 
her display of the family talent ; 
but I noticed that she never said 
one word in praise of the young 
teacher to whom Mary in a great 
measure owed her proficiency. I 
also noticed that Sir Robert kept 
his eyes fixed on Ruby during 
the whole of her performance, and 
when the last chords had sounded 
he asked immediately, 

‘Won't you sing us a song 
now? 


Ruby. 


‘Fifty, if you like,’ was the 
quick rejoinder, while she shot 
him one of those bright bewitch- 
ing glances from her soft eyes 
which, if often repeated, might, I 
began to suspect, speedily enslave 
Sir Robert Debarry. 

And then she sang! As I lis- 
tened I hardly knew whether I 
longed most to,cry or to smile ; 
for there was such graceful mirth 
in the rendering of some passages, 
such thrilling pathos in others, 
while a tone of the most exquisite 
tenderness pervaded the whole, 
that all the deepest emotions of 
my heart were stirred within me. 
The voice of a bird, the voice of 
an angel, the voice of a light- 
hearted child,—it suggested all 
these by turns, and yet you felt 
that each was only the mouth- 
piece, as it were, for the outpour- 
ing of the soul of an intensely 
passionate woman. And could 
this be the same Ruby who had 
looked across the room at me only 
ashort time before? Ihad bowed 
my head on my hands to hide the 
exhibition of my feelings ; and 
when I raised it, as the echo of 
the last notes died away, Ruby 
was acknowledging the murmur 
of applause which greeted her, 
with a quiet smile on her mobile 
mouth—a smile indicative of a 
consciousness that she had done 
very well. Then I glanced at Sir 
Robert Debarry. The gravity of 
his countenance was, if possible, 
intensified, but the cold expres- 
sion of his eyes was replaced by 
an earnest light which beamed 
stronger as he came up to Rubina, 
thanked her in a low tone, and 
pressed her to sing again. 

‘Who is Sir Robert Debarry ? 
I asked of Eva the next morn- 
ing. 

‘ He is a neighbour,’ she replied, 
‘and has a beautiful place, which 
joins on to ours. He’s a good 
sort of a man, they say; but he 
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alarms mex—he is so solemn and 
silent. Mamma fancies he admires 
Mary ; but J think he’s a regular 
old bachelor.’ 

And I was.sure that Eva’s per- 
ceptions were no clearer than those 
of her mother. Sir Robert Debarry 
was quite ready to forego bachelor- 
hood for the sake of Kubina Gas- 
coigne. But as for Ruby herself, 
though she was as ready for harm- 
less flirtation as any other pretty 
lively woman, I could not detect 
any marked sign that she either 
encouraged or valued Sir Robert’s 
attentions. 

I used often to persuade Ruby 
to sing to me when the day’s 
duties were ended ; I always found 
her kind and obliging, and simple 
kindliness goes very, very far to- 
wards winning all the love ofa 
poor lonely thing such as I then 
was. A little higher than a ser- 
vant, yet not admitted to the 
privileges of a friend in the family, 
mine was a life of patience, of 
watchfulness, of responsibility, of 
early rising and late rest—a life 
of weary work given and scant 
gratitude received—a life where 
little love was offered, and still 
less sympathy; but the simplicity 
with which Ruby exercised her 
great talent solely for my pleasure 
touched me to the heart, accus- 
tomed as I was to slights heed- 
lessly inflicted. Through the long 
weary hours of drudgery I used to 
look forward to the pleasure of 
listening to her rich, thrilling, 
sympathetic voice—to the plea- 
sure of closing my eyes and letting 
the exquisite sound work its will 
with my highly-strung suscepti- 
bilities. Once she turned round 
suddenly and surprised me in 
tears. She stopped and began to 
apologise, with a pretty look of 
pitying dismay. 

‘ Never mind,’ I said, trying to 
smile ; ‘it is only because your 
voice has such a sweet sad ring 
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in it. I don’t mind crying like 
this ; it is half a pleasure.’ 

‘Don’t mind crying!’ she ‘re- 
peated, breaking into her usual 
low merry laugh ; ‘I never cry, 
Miss Campion. Idon’t believe I 
could if I tried.’ 

‘Then I can’t understand how 
you sing with such intense feel- 
ing,’ I said; ‘you puzzle me, 
Ruby.’ 

*‘O, that’s because I’m an 
actress,’ she answered gaily, ‘a 
consummate actress.’ 


CHAPTER II. 


A MONTH or two went by, and 
nothing of much importance oc- 
curred to break the daily mono- 
tony of our existence, till at the 
beginning of the winter a sudden 
change took place. Alice, who 
had been very delicate for some 
time past, was ordered by her 


“doctor to winter in the south of 


France, and as Mr. Gascoigne was 
also in a poor state of health, it 
was settled that the whole family 
should remove to Cannes. Of 
course I was included in this 
arrangement, and Ruby too, who 
was nearly wild with delight at 
the prospect of revisiting the 
country which claimed half her 
nationality. 

My story, however, has nothing 
to do with our stay at Cannes, 
but with a trip to Rome on which 
we started after we had spent 
about two months in France. Mrs. 
Gascoigne had made up her mind 
that there was nothing like travel- 
ling for perfecting a girl's educa- 
tion ; it was an advantage which 
Mary had not yet enjoyed, and 
she and Eva must not miss so 
excellent an opportunity of culti- 
vating their taste for pictures, and 
of extending their knowledge of 
the Italian tongue. Mrs. Gas- 
coigne herself could not leave the 
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invalids and the younger children, 
but the two girls would be under 
my charge, and Ruby would ac- 
company us, as the facility with 
which she spoke French and her 
knowledge of foreign life would 
probably be of much service to us. 
The arrangement was made entire- 
ly by Mrs. Gascoigne; we were 
all submissive under her guidance ; 
and though I trembled a little at 
the amount of responsibility thrust 
upon my shoulders, my eager 
desire to visit Rome conquered 
all my terrors and _ scruples. 
Neither Mary nor Eva was diffi- 
cult to manage: when beyond 
the reach of their mother’s cease- 
less energy, far from requiring 
a restraining hand, they usually 
suffered from a reaction of in- 


dolent passivity ; and as for Ruby, * 


she and I were such complete 
friends by this time that I never 
doubted we should pull well to- 
gether. 

They were very bright and 
happy, those days we spent in 
Rome ; what a pity that a great 
dark shadow from the after years 
hangs over them and clouds their 
beauty ! 

I had not lived long with 
Rubina without discovering an- 
other talent besides that of music 
of which she was possessed. She 
drew with considerable cleverness. 
At all spare moments, if she could 
lay her hand upon a pencil or a 
pen she would scribble down 
sketches full oflife and character— 
sometimes a portrait, sometimes a 
caricature, occasionally sweet little 
compositions spun out of her 
pretty fancy. She had once had 
a few lessons, from which she 
had derived immense profit, and I 
learnt that her talent was inherited 
from her father. To her. Rome 
was a perfect Paradise. I never 
saw any one more completely ab- 
sorbed in study of the old masters ; 
she was indifferent to the churches ; 
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she took no interest in the excava- 
tions; she laughed away my lec- 
tures on Roman history; every day 
she went off to the Vatican or to 
the Borghese, Doria, or Corsini 
palaces. Sometimes. when her 
cousins expressed themselves 
weary of pictures she would go 
alone, an arrangement which, 
much as I disliked it, I was forced 
to submit to, as my first duty was 
unquestionably to Mrs. Gascoigne’s 
daughters, who had been placed 
under my charge. 

‘I’m a waif and a stray,’ she 
said once to me, with her light- 
hearted laugh, ‘and fortunately 
no one sees the necessity of put- 
ting me under anybody’s charge.’ 

This remark was called forth 
by a gentle protest which I had 
ventured to utter, when with much 
glee she suddenly informed me 
that she had received permission 
to copy in the Palazzo Corsini. 

‘You ought to be very glad,’ 
she said, with her pretty coaxing 
manner that neither I nor any one 
else was ever able to resist. ‘There 
I shall be safely disposed of three 
times a week ; glued to one spot, 
instead of wandering about as you 
so much dislike ; you will know 
exactly where I am and what I’m 
doing, and you and the girls can 
roam in the tombs or sun your- 
selves on the Pincio to your hearts’ 
content. O, I feel so happy, I 
don’t know what to do!’ 

And she burst into a trill of 
song sweet as the nightingales 
that sang in the ilexes and the 
stone-pines. Dearchild! what a 
power of enjoyment there was 
about her! what a genuine capa- 
bility for extracting the full sweet- 
ness out of any pleasure, however 
small, which came in her way! 
How fortunately spared, sothought 
I, those keen sensibilities, those 
fine-drawn sympathies, those deep 
emotions which go so far towards 
accumulating the mass of self- 
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torture of which one half of our 
sufferings is constituted! Of 
course I yielded my consent—in- 
deed I had not the power to with- 
hold it; but I could not refrain 
from saying as she bent down to 
kiss me, 

*You must not call yourself a 
waif and a stray, Ruby ; it makes 
me sad to hear you ; you are nota 
waif with me for a friend.’ 

‘I should have thought I was 
the last person to make any one 
sad,’ she answered gaily ; ‘don’t I 
look very happy? 

‘Yes, dear child, that you do,’ 
I said, meaning it truthfully. 

‘ And I feel so happy,’ she con- 
tinued : ‘nothing ever makes me 
low and miserable ; not even my 
poverty, not even those stupid 
tiresome cousins with their pa- 
tronising ways.’ 

‘I hope you will always feel 
the same,’ I said, from the depths 
of my heart. 

She was silent a moment, and I 
watched two or three different 
expressions sweep across her beau- 
tiful face; then she said, with a 
slight stamp of one foot, and in a 
tone almost fierce in its decision, 

‘IT shall always /ook the same— 
Ialways admired the Spartan boy 
who let the wolf gnaw his entrails 
without a groan—and no matter 
what I suffered, I should wear a 
smiling face.’ 

‘I hope you will never be put 
to the test, dear,’ I said, with a 
smile of complete incredulity. 

I can see her now in one of the 
smaller rooms of the Palazzo Cor- 
sini, with her easel set up in front 
of a head of the Angel Gabriel by 
Guercino, striving to reproduce the 
exquisitely delicate shades of brown 
and red, yellow and gray, some- 
times working at her own canvas 
with a diligence that showed how 
her heart was in her labour, some- 
times sitting with idle hands but 
busy brain in earnest contempla- 
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tion of the masterpiece before her. 
I can recall the whole scene : the 
pendant by Guercino of the ‘ An- 
nunciatia,’ -and between those 
two heads the ‘Ecce Homo,’ the 
‘St. John,’and the‘ Mater Dolorosa’ 
by Guido; I can see Bassanio’s 
fine picture of the ‘Tribute Money,’ 
and the Murillo on the opposite 
wall; I can see the quaint little 
portraitsso called of Martin Luther 
and his wife by Holbein; but 
clearer than all I can see the young 
artist who came to that room to 
copy the ‘ Ecce Homo’ the very day 
after Ruby had established herself 
beforethe ‘ Angel Gabriel.’ Side by 
side they sat and worked. How 
many times, I wonder, in the 
course of one day, as they turned 
to look at their models, did their 
eyes cross each other ? 

[had let Ruby go to the Palazzo 
Corsini several days without being 
able to visit her there ; Mary and 
Eva required my presence in quite 
another part of the city, and for 
quite other occupations. When 
at last, however, I found time to 
inspect the progress of her picture, 
I was a little surprised as I entered 
the room where she worked to 
find her in eager conversation with 
her fellow-artist. They were 
neither of them at their easels, 
and as I glanced at the half-finish- 
ed pictures it struck me that not 
much work had been accomplished 
that day. On seeing me Rubina 
greeted me joyfully, as she always 
did, yet I thought I noticed a 
tinge of heightened colour on her 
cheeks as she said, 

‘I have been pursuing my 
studies in a different way to-day ; 
we have been making a tour of 
the whole gallery together, and 
Monsieur de St. Felix has been 
pointing out the principal beauties 
in each picture.’ : 

I took this as a form of intro- 
duction to Monsieur de St. Felix, 
and made him a grave salute, 
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which he returned as gravely. He 
was a good-looking young man— 
I saw that at a glance—with a tall 
lithe figure, dark almond-shaped 
eyes, and black curls, that had 
evidently been arranged with a 
view to artistic effect; and yet 
there was something about the 
lower part of his face that I did 
not quite like. It was not that 
the mouth was unrefined or ill- 
made, neither that it was hard or 
weak ; but it seemed to me indica- 
tive of a selfish nature which 
would never be touched too keenly 
by the sight of suffering in others, 
never be struck too remorsefully 
with the recollection of what an- 
other had undergone for him. I 
cannot tell exactly whether this 
was the judgment ofa moment, or 
whether I made it out afterwards 
by the light of subsequent events, 
but I know my first impression of 
him was not altogether pleasing. 

‘ Mademoiselle has great talent,’ 
he said, looking from Ruby to me; 
‘I never played the part of cice- 
rone with so much real pleasure 
before.’ 

‘I daresay not, monsieur,’ I 
answered, And I think he under- 
stood the meaning of the tone in 
which I spoke, for he turned away 
and took up his brushes, with a 
muttered excuse about the waning 
daylight. 

No doubt the part of cicerone 
had been very pleasant to play, 
with so much beauty and intelli- 
gence waiting in breathless interest 
for every word he uttered. 

‘Who is this Monsieur de ‘St. 
Felix? I asked of Ruby, as we 
were threading the narrow streets 
between the Palazzo Corsini and 
the Piazza di Spagna. 

‘He paints divinely!’ was her 
somewhat irrelevant answer ; ‘and 
he teaches one to notice subtle 
beauties that escape an untrained 
eye, you know. OQ, I have learnt 
so much to-day !’ 


‘ But who is he?’ I asked a little 
impatiently. ‘What do you know 
about him? 

‘Armand de St. Felix is his 
name,’ she replied, ‘ and he belongs 
to a family of the haute noblesse ; 
but he is going to devote his life 
to the study of art. I know the 
name ; I lived once close to his 
father’s chateau, and he was so 
pleased when I talked about the 
place. He is a Frenchman, you 
understand— compatriot,’ she add- 
ed, with a gentle laugh. 

Afterthis I walked on in silence. 
I desired to administer some cau- 
tion, but without overstepping the 
bounds of friendly courtesy. I 
was old enough and experienced 
enough to know that the best- 
meant warnings sometimes serve 
to no other purpose than to create 
the very danger which their object 
is to avoid. I knew that by speak- 
ing I might possibly suggest to 
Ruby the idea of what had hither- 
to not been awakened within her ; 
I feared that by silence I might 
probably leave her to walk over a 
precipice with her eyes blindfold. 
I was puzzled. As I have said 
before, it was not within my power 
to forbid her studying in the Pa- 
lazzo Corsini, nor was it within 
my power to accompany her while 
she was there. At last I said, 

‘You told me once, Ruby, that 
you had had a queerish sort of 
education; well, dear, I don’t 
think you quite realise what it is 
wise and well for a young girl to 
do and to leave undone, You 
see, you don’t consider yourself 
responsible to any one beyond a 
certain point, and you won't be- 
lieve that any one holds him- 
self responsible for you. That 
being the case, you should take 
more thought for yourself, and 
particularly you should be very 
careful what acquaintances you 
make, and where and how you 
make them.’ 
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I felt thoroughly miserable as I 
made this little sermon, and spoke 
very nervously asI concluded. I 
feared I was magnifying a trifle 
into a great evil. I dreaded that 
Ruby might think herself justified 
in taking offence, and I would not 
for the world have lost a grain of 
the friendship that was so precious 
to me, or have cast the shadow of 
distrust between her and myself. 
I could not say anything further, 
but waited for her answer. It 
came after a short pause—a sim- 
ple ‘Thank you; nothing more. 
And we did not speak another 
word till we reached our hotel in 
the Piazza di Spagna. 

It was about a week or so later 
that Mary and Eva had arranged 
to go with some friends to see the 
remains of an ancient building 
which had recently been disco- 
vered beneath the foundations of 
the church of San Clementi. Of 
course I was going with them, 
though I was aware that the 
avowed object of the afternoon’s 
entertainment was not much more 
than an excuse for a meeting with 
their friends. 

‘Are you coming with us, 
Ruby? asked Mary, as we were 
discussing our arrangements for 
the day. I knew that both she 
and Eva rather disliked their con- 
nection with Rubina to be pa- 
raded before their friends; they 
were half ashamed, half jealous of 
her, and I suspect she knew it as 
well as I did, for she declined the 
invitation at once, treating it as 
the mere formality it was intended 
to be. 

‘ Off to Corsini, as usual, I sup- 
pose ?’ I said. 

‘No, I don’t think I shall to- 
day,’ she replied, with a yawn. ‘I 
think the heat and the monotony 
and the smell of paints are begin- 
ning to knock me up. While you 
are groping by torchlight under- 
ground up to your ankles in water, 
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I shall go and breathe some pure 
air in the Villa Borghese, gather 
some violets, and listen to the 
nightingales. I think I shall have 
the best of it.’ 

‘Ah,’ I replied, laughing, ‘I 
never quite believed in your pro- 
testations of unceasing devotion 
at the shrine of Apelles.’ 

‘Not at all,’ she rejoined, with 
a playful pretence of being piqued ; 
‘lam only going to worship in 
the open air. I shall take my 
water-colours and study from Na- 
ture. I’ve long wished to make a 
sketch of the Villa Borghese from 
the ilex avenue.’ 

Ever since my meeting with 
Armand de St. Felix I had been 
wishing for something to occur 
which might keep Ruby from her 
painting at the Palazzo Corsini ; 
but now that she actually ex- 
pressed her intention of spending 
an afternoon elsewhere, I experi- 
enced a strange undefined sense 
Yet there was no- 
thing in the manner of her speech 
to suggest a doubt that she meant 
more than she had said. She 
spoke frankly and carelessly as 
usual, Nevertheless, that misgiv- 
ing was on me the whole after- 
noon, and the long dark eyes of 
Armand de St. Felix looked at 
me strangely from the frescoes of 
San Clementi. 

When I had returned with 
Mary and Eva from our expedi- 
tion, I left them at the hotel to 
entertain their friends at tea, 
while I strolled into the grounds 
of the Villa Borghese to look for 
Ruby, who had not returned from 
her walk. It was a beautiful 
March evening, the air still and 
mild with the soft breath of an 
Italian spring. The violets were 
growing at my feet, lawful spoils 
for the jioraie who thronged the 
streets of a morning ; the nightin- 
gales were singing in the stone- 
pines. It was all so fair, so sweet, 
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so calm, that I half began to 
blame myself for entertaining any 
suspicions of Ruby’s motive for 
preferring a walk amid the works 
of Nature to the close confinement 
of the painting-gallery. The blue 
sky, the song-birds, the spring 
flowers, were just the very influ- 
ences to appeal with full strength 
and deep truth to one light-hearted 
and happy as she. I turned aside 
from the carriage-drive up a foot- 
way where the ilexes nearly met 
over my head; then I suddenly 
emerged upon a wide space, where 
the grass and wild-flowers grew 
tall and rank, and where stone 
seats, half covered with moss and 
weeds, were ranged above each 
other in tiers as in an amphi- 
theatre. It was a solitary spot 
enough, save for a distant view of 
the carriages rolling by; a few 
children were playing in the long 
grass, a German student walked 
up and down deep in some book, 
and not fifty yards distant, with 
their backs to me, two figures were 
sitting side by side. It required no 
second glance to convince me that 
they were Rubina Gascoigne and 
Armand de St. Felix. 

Unknown to Ruby I had 
busied myself lately in trying to 
learn something about this young 
man. That his name was De St. 
Felix, and that he was a gentle- 
man of birth who was glad to 
make a profit out of his artistic 
talent, I had ascertained to be the 
truth : beyond this I could gather 
but little information, and I very 
much doubted whether Ruby 
knew anything more of his history 
than I did. 

How could she tell what sort of 
a reputation he held? how could 
she tell what the circumstances of 
his past life might have been? 
how could she even be certain 
whether he were married already 
or not? That he was deeply fas- 
cinated by her, I could well be- 


lieve ; but that he was ready to 
take a penniless girl for his wife, 
he well born and poor, was what 
I very much doubted. Having 
thought all this, with an anxious 
flutter at my heart, I stepped 
quietly up behind them, and lay- 
ing my hand upon her shoulder, 
I said gently, 

* Ruby 

She started under my touch, 
and turned round with more em- 
barrassment of look and man- 
ner than I had ever seen in her 
before; yet I fancied it arose less 
from the fact of my having found 
her in company with Armand de 
St. Felix than from a conscious- 
ness of not having treated me 
quite fairly in the matter. As for 
Armand, he turned on me a look 
expressive, pretty clearly, of the 
feelings with which he regarded 
this my second interference be- 
tween him and Rubina. 

‘It is getting very late for you 
to be out,’ I said ; ‘the sun is be- 
ginning to set; you have made me 
quite anxious.’ 

‘Have I? she answered, jump- 
ing up immediately. ‘O, I am 
so sorry! You see I have only 
just finished my sketch.’ And 
she pointed to it as it lay beside 
her on the grass. 

I took it up; it was cleverly 
washed in, but by no means 
finished. 

‘You have not done so much 
as I should have expected in a 
whole afternoon,’ I said coldly. 

She coloured slightly as she 
took the drawing from mé, 
but answered with her prettiest 
smile, 

‘You are not an artist, I’m 
afraid, Miss Campion, or you 
would have guessed that I had 
waited for the evening shadows 


- before I began to colour.’ 


Meanwhile Monsieur de St. 
Felix had been lading himself 
with Ruby’s camp-stool and the 
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rest of her sketching apparatus ; 
then turning to us, he said, 

‘If you will permit me, mes- 
dames, I will do myself the hon- 
our of escorting you home.’ 

And as Ruby did not decline 
the offer, and I did not dare do 
so, he walked with us as far as 
the Piazza di Spagna. 

But when at last we were rid 
of his company, and safe within 
our hotel, I drew Ruby into my 
own room, and nerved myself for 
the expostulation that my con- 
science told me was right, let it 
cost what it would. I was angry, 
and I think pardonably so ; I was 
angry at the deception she had 
practised upon me, provoked at 
the indiscretion of which she had 
been guilty, troubled for the future 
that might be before her. But I 
was puzzled how to act. Deeply 
interested in her though I was, 
with all the loving interest of a 
true friend, I yet had no right to 
pry into her affairs if she chose to 
keep them secret. Neither did I 
feel justified in laying the case 
before Mr. and Mrs. Gascoigne, 
for it seemed to me that, consider- 
ing the conditions under which 
she lived with them, she was not 
more accountable to them in the 
matter of marriage than myself. 
But I was resolved to say some- 
thing, and to let her know at 
least that I was both distressed 
and annoyed at what had happen- 
ed ; I thought that emphatic plain 
speaking would tell with most 
effect. 

‘I don’t like this way of going 
on, Ruby,’ I said ; ‘ it is not right.’ 

I never knew Ruby out of tem- 
per; she only shrugged up her 
shoulders now, as she answered, 

‘I know you mean very kindly, 
but why need you imagine all 
kinds of things? 

‘I don’t imagine all kinds of 
things,’ I said gravely, ‘ though I 
might almost be justified if I did. 
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But why can’t you be honest 
with me? Why can’t you speak 
the truth? 

‘ I have not spoken an untruth,’ 
she said so gently that I almost 
repented of my plain speaking. 

‘ Perhaps not,’ I replied ; ‘ but 
you have not spoken the whole 
truth. Yes, you may tell me that 
I have no right to interfere with 
your affairs; but I have a right— 
the right of a friend who has your 
interest very deeply at heart.’ 

She was silent a moment, and 
then she said, with her soft quiet 
smile, 

‘ You must think me very sense- 
less or very heartless, but I have 
been so little thought of by others 
—nobody cares what I do or what 
becomes of me; I must take my 
chance, and it has always seemed 
to me quite natural—till I knew 
you. 

I was so deeply touched that 
I felt inclined to burst into tears, 


‘but restrained myself with a 


strong effort. 

‘And now you do know me 
you should treat me with more 
consideration,’ I said, affecting a 
greater displeasure than I really 
felt. ‘Z care what becomes of 
you if nobody else does, and 
if you believe in my friendship 
you should spare me such mis- 
givings as I have had to-day. I 
don’t want to interfere between 
you and Monsieur de St. Felix ; 
but I do wish you never again to 
arrange a meeting with him which 
you think it desirable to keep 
secret from me. Looking at it 
purely from aselfish point of view 
it places me in a false position, as 
being in charge of your cousins, 
and to a certain extent responsible 
for you.’ 

Ruby had listened with down- 
cast eyes and clasped handsand the 
sweetest air of penitence it is pos- 
sible to imagine ; she was one of 
those people who are miserable 
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to think themselves objects of dis- 
pleasure or in disgrace for a mo- 
ment. She raised her soft eyes as 
I paused, and said, laying her 
hand on mine, 

‘Now you are angry with me, 
and I have been so very, very 
happy to-day.’ 

My darling, my sunbeam! I 
could not have resisted her plead- 
ing voice and her appealing ges- 
ture even had she committed some- 
thing worse than an indiscretion. 

‘No, Ruby, child, I'm not 
angry,’ I said; ‘but you know I 
am a true friend, and you have 
heard what I ask; I won't say 
any more.’ 

*O, Monsieur de St. Felix is 


such a true artist !’ she exclaimed, 
reverting to the subject uppermost 
in her mind, now that the weight 
of my displeasure seemed remov- 
ed. ‘ He enjoys every advantage 
that birth and position can give, 
and yet he has made up his mind 
to devote his whole life to his art.’ 
‘And you have nothing more 
to tell me? I asked after a pause. 
‘Ta-ta-ta |’ she said, laughing, 
and kissing me ; ‘ wait a bit, and 
you'll know enough in time. 
There, take my sketch of the 
Villa Borghese ; please accept it 
—as a peace-offering.’ 
I did know enough, more than 
enough, in time; and I have her 
sketch of the Villa Borghese still. 


(To be continued.) 





PRINCESS CELANDINE’S SONG. 


[ From ‘ King Marigold, an unpublished operetta privately performed.} 
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I NEVER saw his living face, 
I never touched his hand ; 

I know not if his dwelling-place 
Be earth or fancyland. 


‘Tis only in the world of dreams, 
Where maiden’s love is free, 
That down a golden stair he seems 
To come, and smile on me. 


But ever with the waking day 
He passes, like a breath ; 
Fain would I sleep my life away, 

And dream myself to death ! 


Hast thou no waking life, my love? 
Nay, surely, well I ween, 

Through some fair Eden thou dost move 
And seek thy Celandine ! 
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No. IX.—DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
Tuts ghost appears to mortal eye 
Often in daylight in July. 

I. 
And these will yield it, as we're told 
One did to Mantuan swain of old. 
Il. 


While this proceeds with cheerful clatter 
Of knife and fork and dish and platter. 


III. 
Mid scenes as fair to English ladies 
As this to her who went to Hades. 
IV. 
His pipe perhaps may give the clue, 
But any clergyman will do. 
V. 
The brewer's wife, poetic wight,— 
But stay ; the ghost is full in sight. THETA, 


The list of correct Answers to this Acrostic will be published in the August 
Number of Loxnpon Society. Answers must be addressed to the Acrostic 
Editor of Lonpon Soctety, 188 Fleet-street, London, E.C., as letters, not on 
post-cards, and must reach this address by July the 10th, 








Acrostic. 


ANSWER TO No. VIL (DOUBLE ACROSTIC). 
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Correct solutions to the above haye been received from Aaraxes, 
Abelard, Aces, Acipenser, Alma, Antagonist, Araba, Arno, Aunt 
Charlotte, Beatrice W., Bon Gualtier, Brief, Cadwallader, Caller Herrins, 
Cat & Kittens, Cats & Co., Cerberus, Chinese Feet, Clarice, C O M, 
Coup d’Essai, Croydon Cat, Dixie, Domino, Double Elephant, Elaine, 
Elisha, Elsinore, Etak, Excelsior Jack, F. B. H., Frau Clebsch, General 
Buncombe, Gimlet-Eye, Gnat, Gogledd Cymru, Griselda, G. U. E., 
Half-and-Half, Hampton Courtier, Hazlewood, H. B., Heartie, 
Henricus, Hibernicus, Incoherent, Infra dig., Irene, Jack, Jessica, 
John o’ Gaunt, Kanitbeko, K. C. Brighton, Kew, L. B., Leeks, Leona, 
Lizzie, Manus O’Toole, Mistress Maria & E. M. B. S., Mrs. Dearhat, 
Mrs. Noah, Mungo, Murra, Newell, No Conjuror, Non sine gloria, 
Nunquam non paratus, O'Farrell, Old Log, Palmyra, Patty Probity, 
Penton, Pud, Puss, Racer, Respice finem, Rinola, Roe, Semie, Shaitan, 
Sir Hans Sloane, Sir Patrick Felis, Smashjavelin, Sootie, Spes, Tabitha, 
Tempus Fugit, The Borogoves, The Mad Tea-party, The Snark, 
Three Gorbs, Thunder, Too Late, Tory, Try, Tweedledum, Verulam, 
Welsh Rabbit, Ximena, and Yours truly—101 correct, and 3 incorrect : 
104 in all. 

Acrostic No, VIII. appears in the Holiday Number of London 
Society, published on July Ist. 


wher 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Etak.—‘ Emen’ cannot be accepted as an answer for light 2 of No. VI. 

Aces cannot be credited with a correct answer to No. V. 

Senga is referred to Hamlet, act i. sc. 4: ‘It is a nipping and an eager air.’ 
Your reading of the first couplet is not correct : you may ‘ do this’ to others. 

General Buncombe.—*‘ Roe’ of a fish comes from the sea, bay, &c.; ‘Roe’ 
(the deer) goes over the nills, &c. ‘Roke’ is a purely local word, and doubtless 
it would have been referred to as such in the descriptive couplet had that word 
been intended for the answer. The large number (fifty-eight) who sent in ‘ Roe’ 
without any alternatives, and therefore without, apparently, any doubt of its 
accuracy, of itself fully justifies the Acrostic Editor in rejecting all other words. 



















